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IN THIS ISSUE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


A symposium to introduce readers to the philosophy and practices of the 
junior high school prepared under the chairmanship of Dr. M. E. Herriott. 
Bertrice Nancy Baxter presents the vagaries of junior high school students. 
Margaret McKee and Rebecca Bosworth, R. N., discuss health codrdination 


for these grades and Mary D. Howell explains student responsibility at this 
level of public education. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION REPORTS 


This symposium attempts to give a progress report of developments and 
trends in audio-visual education in California high schools. Audio-visual 
services rendered by a county office are presented by Superintendent John 
W. Taylor and for a city system by Dixon L. MacQuiddy. An interesting 
variation is the article by Courtenay Monsen on the use of school excursions 
as visual aids. Bruce A. Findlay lists the kit of tools a modern teacher 
should have at hand. 


VETERANS IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Dr. W. T. Boyce of Fullerton junior college gives the viewpoint of an admin- 
istrator toward the counseling problems of veterans. Byron H. Atkinson and 
Robert W. Webb of the office of veterans’ affairs of the University of Cali- 


fornia at Los Angeles report a study of veteran enrollments in California 
junior colleges. 


COUNSELING FOR LIFETIME HAPPINESS 


In a philosophical article Laurence L. Berlanger emphasizes the necessity 
for congruity between student aptitudes and ideals and his program of 
studies and vocational objective. Robert A. Mallon considers how demo- 
cratic ideals may be strengthened through schooling. 
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NEIGHBORS OF THE PACIFIC 


The formal establishment of the Republic of the Philippines 
on July 4, 1946, emphasizes the desirability of knowing our 
Pacific neighbors better. To that end we set forth five new 
junior high books that are proving helpful. 


The Pacific: Its Lands and Peoples . . .. =. =. + + «+ $1.40 


A handsome, new-style geography reader by Frances Car- 
penter, setting forth the countries of Asia and the many islands of 
the Pacific. Historical background helps interpret present struggles 
toward progress. Many fine illustrations, good maps, and pictorial 
statistics. 


The Philippines . . . . . —_— see « » 


This interwoven history pr teas by Hart and Wilson 
starts the story with Jose Rizal, dips back for historical begin- 
nings and Magellan, and presents economic and political growth 
through the Japanese occupation to the Republic of the Philippines. 
Many excellent photographs and line-drawings. 


Our South American Neighbors . ....... . . $1.40 


A companion volume to The Pacific by Frances Carpenter 
opens with an airplane “overview” of the ten nations and three 
colonies of South America. Relationships of these countries to the 
United States through historical contacts and present trade are 
stressed. Good maps, clear illustrations, and pictorial statistics. 


Canada and Her Northern Neighbors . . .... . . $1.40 


Another companion volume by Frances Carpenter blending 
history and geography to show the importance of Canada in world 
industry and trade, with special attention to the cordial relations 
between Canada and her great southern neighbor. Good teaching 
equipment similar to the other Carpenter books. 


American History ... . e «ise a ee 


A new dramatic’ siateiabtnetiinal heat be Wilson and Lamb, 
rich in narration and biography. Designed to make clearer our 
relations with other nations, especially the other Americas, and 
our increased responsibilities in international affairs. Well mapped, 
illustrated, and equipped. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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OUR 
AIR-AGE 
WORLD 


Packarb, OvERTON and Woop 
A high-school study of world 
geography from the modern, 
global viewpoint. 


HIGH - SCHOOL TEXTS 


THAT PREPARE YOUTH TO 
LIVE IN TODAY’S WORLD 





THE 
LADDER OF 
HISTORY 


CLose and BurRKE 


A new world history integrating 
the chronological story of man 
with the topical study of the 
basic themes in his development. 





A HISTORY 
OF LATIN 
AMERICA 


INMAN and CASTANEDA 


A timely and attractive history 
of Latin America which ties up 
the history of Latin America 
with that of the United States 
throughout. 





THE RISE OF 
OUR FREE 


NATION 


McGutre and Portwoop 


An American history for junior 
high schools—the authentic 
story of our nation’s growth told 
simply and colorfully in strongly 
defined movements. 
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California Subcommittee to 
Study Mathematics 


HE California Committee for the 

Study of Education announces the 
establishment of the California Sub- 
committee on Mathematics Education. 
This subcommittee is to codrdinate the 
contributions of the several educational 
organizations in the state interested in 
the development of more constructive 
practices in the field of mathematics 
teaching. 

The subcommittee has been asked to 
make an analysis of all the areas repre- 
sented in the elementary, secondary, and 
collegiate fields, including teacher train- 
ing, and it has been given the following 
directives for conducting the study: 

1, Problems involved shall be clearly 
defined. 


2. Procedures which are to be used 
in attacking specific problems shall be 
given careful consideration before being 
adopted. 


3. A time-table shall be prepared so 
that investigations may .be carried out 
efficiently. 

4. Allocations of functions of the 
committees of other codperating organi- 
zations will be agreed upon. A master 
plan shall be laid out specifying details 
of procedure. 

5. When plans are sufficiently well 
formulated, it will be desirable to pre- 
sent a complete blueprint of the plans 
to the three committees of the California 
Mathematics Council. 

6. The work assigned to the teacher 
training section shall grow out of the 
work of the other sections. In other 
words, the assignment to the teacher 
training section shall be dependent upon 
the work of the other committees. Until 
the time when the results of the other 
committees are available, this section 
shall examine the present teacher train- 
ing procedures in order to be in a po- 
sition to determine what adjustments 
might be needed. 





Ready Soon— 


drawings. 





CHEMISTRY 
AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 


PRICE and BRUCE 


A New Basic Course 
Interesting—Challenging—Exciting 
A sound psychological approach—accurate and up-to-date scientifically— 
modern as to principles and applications even to looking to the future of 


atomic energy—difficult mathematical aspects omitted except as supple- 
mentary for able students—illustrated with nearly 500 photographs and 


World Book Company 


116 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5 


Clyde S. Jones 

















THE AMERICAN STORY 


By Gavian and Hamm 


An inspiring senior high school text to capture pupil 


interest. Provides a complete survey of American his- 


tory from Colonial times to the present, with emphasis 


on major trends. Gives particular attention to our social 


and economic backgrounds and to the position of the 


United States in world affairs. Careful selection and 


helpful interpretation of facts. Simple vocabulary. 
Over 300 superb illustrations. Pupil’s Guide and Teach- 


er’s Manual. 


D. C. HEATH AND CO., SAN FRANCISCO 5 


Dr. C. H. Siemens of the University 
of California has agreed to serve as 
chairman. The other members of the 
subcommittee are: Richard Madden, 
San Diego State College; Peter L. 
Spencer, Claremont Colleges ; Lucien B. 
Kinney, Stanford University; M. E. 
Mushlitz, State Department of Edu- 
cation; William T. Puckett, University 


of California, Los Angeles; Harriett 
Burr, San Jose High School ; Katharine 
C. Wilder, Cajon Valley Union Ele- 
mentary School, El Cajon; H. B. Mc- 
Daniel, State Department of Education ; 
and Frank B. Lindsay, State Depart- 
ment of Education Cooérdinator.— 
Hiram W. Epwarps, secretary Cali- 
fornia Committee for the Study of Edu- 
cation. 








Journal Resumes Regular Issues in October 


4 Owing to difficulties in securing manuscripts and other printing difficulties, the 
issuance of the Journal has been interrupted this spring. It became necessary to 
omit the March and April issues. The interim editor wishes to thank the con- 
tributors of the excellent articles which have been published. Readers will be 
pleased to know that the Society has secured the services of Miss Phebe Ward 
of San Francisco Junior College as editor to begin with the October issue. 


FRANK B. LINDSAY 
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Announcing 











ABCD 
Two new anthologies for the Te 
early high-school years. MNO& 
Built to meet today’s great < % 
need—better understanding # Fy 
of other peoples. Spry 


COLLETTE—CROSS—STAUFFER 


The World in Literature 
Within the Americas - Beyond the Seas 


Attractive books of readings with selections chosen for their human interest, 
variety, and literary quality. A wealth of material that has never before been 
published for high-school reading plus longtime favorites. 


Wiruin THE AmMericas—tales, stories, and poems reflecting the life, inter- 
ests and ideals not only of the United States but of our neighbors to north 
and south. Beyonp THE Sgas (ready in the summer)—top-notch prose and 
poetry by native authors of other countries of the world or by writers who 
know those countries well. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 5 














Book Reviews 


A Study of High School Spelling V ocabu- 
lary, by Fred C. Ayer, Distinguished Profes- 
sor and Chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cational Administration, The University of 
Texas. Austin, Texas: The Steck Company, 
1945; 128 pages. 


HE teaching of spelling appears to 

be a problem of growing concern 
among principals, supervisors, and 
teachers in secondary schools. Whether 
this interest reflects increased sensitiv- 
ity to the fact that the ability to spell 
is a popular criterion for judging the 
competence of pupils, particularly high 
school graduates, or whether it indicates 
loss of faith in the indirect method of 
teaching spelling in secondary schools 
is still a matter of question. In any case, 
effective teaching of spelling involves 
both the scientific selection of spelling 
vocabulary and appropriate teaching 
methods. 

In A Study of High School Spell- 
ing Vocabulary, Ayer presents infor- 
mation that should be very useful in 
the hands of thoughtful teachers who 
are charged with the responsibility of 
improving spelling among pupils in sec- 
ondary schools. In the preparation of 
this book the author made a critical 
analysis of some forty spellers and word 
lists written for use in junior and senior 
high schools. The detailed study was 
finally limited to twelve spelling text- 
books “. . . which gave evidence to 
some extent, at least, that objective pro- 
cedures had been used in the selection 
of words; and which were also repre- 
sentative of the general field of high 
school spelling.” 

A Study of High School Spelling Vo- 
cabulary contains a minimum of writing. 
To facilitate its use, Ayer describes the 
study, points up its principal uses, and 
presents a summary in the brief space 
of fourteen pages. The remainder of the 
book is composed of an alphabetical 





arrangement of words pupils in second- 
ary schools are commonly expected to 
spell, with the following accompanying 
data: The frequency with which each 
word appears in selected high school 
spelling textbooks, and the position of 
each word, with a frequency greater 
than one, in the Thorndike, Horn, and 
Betts word lists. 

Some of the more significant findings 
resulting from Ayer’s critical analysis 
of spellers yielding a total vocabulary 
of 15,542 words follow: 

1. Only 7,966 of the total of 15,542 
words appeared in more than one 
speller, while the remaining 7,576 words 
had a frequency of appearance of only 
one. 

2. The disagreement among authors 
of spelling textbooks on the majority of 
words selected by them for study in 
secondary schools is accentuated by the 
differences in degree of emphasis ac- 
corded such objective as: The ability to 
spell commonly used words ; the ability 
to spell difficult words; and the ability 
to spell special groups of human interest 
or commercial words. 

3. Practically all the spelling “de- 
mons” appearing in high school spellers 
are also to be found in basic word lists 
of elementary spellers. Indeed, Betts 
classifies all of these “demons,” except 
five, as standard spelling words for 
pupils in elementary schools. 

4. There is a tendency by authors of 
spelling textbooks to include many 
simple words and still more rare words 
which would be difficult to justify as 
content for study by pupils in secondary 
schools. 

5. The greater the frequency of ap- 
pearance of words in various spelling 
textbooks, the more likely they are to 
possess validity. 


6. Spelling textbooks popularly used 
in secondary schools frequently misuse 
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or exceed available research in the field. 

The most salient feature of A Study 
of High School Spelling Vocabulary is 
the alphabetically arranged list of words 
with parallel data from the Thorndike, 
Horn, and Betts lists. Teachers should 
make many practical uses of these data. 
The author of the study suggests the 
following principal applications : 

“1. Tocheck lists of high school spell- 
ing words. 

“2. To check the vocabularies of high 
school spellers. 

“3. Toarticulate elementary and high 
school spelling instruction. 

“4. To analyze related word lists. 

“5. To construct, survey and diag- 
nostic spelling tests.” 

Ayer makes no undue claims for his 
study. For example, he warns teachers 
against considering as a standardized 
list the more popular choices of words 
agreed upon by authors of textbooks se- 


lected by him for this study, since many 
of these same words do not receive suf- 
ficient support from standardized lists 
to warrant such consideration. More- 
over, he states frankly that “Changes 
are constantly being made in the social 
and educational life which forms the 
realistic background for the proper se- 
lection of all curriculum materials.” It 
is thus recognized that just as recent 
changes have brought into prominence 
many words, including some new words, 
which may or may not receive support 
from the Thorndike, Horn, and Betts 
lists, vocabularies in the future will in- 
clude still other words which are now 
unfamiliar or totally strange. It follows, 
therefore, that continuous study is basic 
to the scientific selection of spelling 
vocabularies for pupils in the second- 
ary schools.—Reviewed by WILSON 
LITTLE, associate professor of education, 
University of California. 
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Aviation Education Source Book. (Pre- 
pared for and in codperation with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Washington, D. 
C., by the School of Education, Stanford 
University, Paul R. Hanna, Project Direc- 
tor.) New York: Hastings House, Publishers, 
Inc., 1946. 855 pages. 


ERHAPS no discovery in the his- 

tory of civilization has been re- 
sponsible in so short a time for such 
a mass of new concepts, new subject 
matter, new vocabulary, and new appli- 
cations as the airplane. Not only is 
the airplane here to stay, but the need 
for all students to become educated to 
the multifarious implications and appli- 
cations of the air age is becoming evi- 
dent to the educators and the public 
alike. The rapid development of the 
age of flight demands that the schools 
consider the study of aviation as a 
“must” ; moreover, the widespread and 
deep-seated aviation interests of youth 
of all ages command that it be included 
as part of the school program. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion must be credited for its far-sighted 
efforts to help the schools adjust them- 
selves dynamically to the technological 
and cultural needs of the air age. Initial 
efforts in this development, beginning 
in 1939, were focused on the science of 
aeronautics for grades 11 to 14. This 
emphasis was due largely to emergency 
war needs of the armed forces during 
World War II, namely, pre-induction 
training. Now the emphasis is shifting 
to the infusion of aviation content, so- 
cial, political, and economic concepts 
and implications of aviation into exist- 
ing courses and programs of the entire 
school system. 


Education can be proud of the effec- 
tive manner in which the majority of 
the schools responded to the leadership 
of the CAA in “doing something about” 
aviation education. As teachers ac- 
cepted these new responsibilities, they 
became aware of the great need for 





teaching methods and materials in avi- 
ation and related subjects. This need 
was particularly acute at the elementary 
and junior high school levels. As an 
answer to this need, the CAA sponsored 
a project at Stanford University for the 
preparation of an Aviation Education 
Source Book. Under the directorship of 
Paul R. Hanna, a group of twenty-five 
experienced teachers, supervisors, and 
professors produced a source guide in 
aviation education for grades 1 through 
9 which includes 855, 8% by 11 inches, 
printed pages. The book is attrac- 
tively cloth-bound; richly illustrated 
with photographs, drawings, diagrams, 
charts, and maps ; and printed in double 
columns to the page. An index would 
have added greatly to its usefulness. 
Although Hanna states that the 
source book was designed “for use by 
educators in preparing text materials 
and curricular outlines,” many teachers 
have found it directly usable and valu- 
able in everyday classroom work. The 
aviation content has been predigested 
and organized for ready reference, by 
grade level and subject-matter area. 
The greatest contribution of the Avi- 
ation Education Source Book lies in its 
selection and organization of aviation 
subject matter and suggested methods 
and the application of specific aviation 
content to the various school subjects 
and levels. It is not and was not in- 
tended to be an aviation encyclopedia. 


In organizing the volume, the staff 
gave first consideration to the curricu- 
lum pattern and the general objectives 
underlying the five areas to be treated, 
namely, social studies, science, language 
arts, mathematics, and art. Music was 
added, but treated only in one inclusive 
chapter. One section is given over to 
the development of objectives in avi- 
tion education. The volume has three 
major grade level sections as follows: 
grades 1-3, grades 4-6, and grades 7-9 

















inclusive. Each section has five chap- 
ters, one for each subject area treated. 
Thus, for example, the reader can easily 
locate the subsection dealing with the 
methods and materials for aviation edu- 
cation in social studies at grades 4, 5, or 
6 by turning to Section III, Chapter 8. 
Here he will find 81 large pages, includ- 
ing 91 photographs, mostly of airplanes, 
aviators, and airports; 25 drawings, 
graphs, and charts ; and 8 tables, giving 
valuable and complete information about 
air line routes, important aviation dates, 
aviators, airport development, and air- 
planes. In addition to a rich variety of 
subject matter, each such subsection 
contains an outline of “suggested ex- 
periences,” outlined sets of questions 
for discussion and study, definitions, 
and references. The volume must be 
perused before the amount and variety 
of source materials can be appreciated. 

Contrary to what might be expected, 
the sections on science do not dominate 
the book. Whereas 213 pages are de- 
voted to science for grades 1 to 9, 199 
pages are given over to social studies 
and 188 pages to mathematics; for 
grades 1 to 6, furthermore, the space 
devoted to social studies is almost twice 
as much as that used for science. The 
application of aviation education to the 
language arts and art combined are not 
given as much space as mathematics, 
science or social studies and, perhaps, 
justifiably so. Nevertheless, a host of 
practical suggestions and worthwhile 
subject matter is offered in the areas of 
art and language arts for the elementary 
and junior high school levels. 

The fifth and last section of the source 
book includes two valuable supplemen- 
tary chapters. One presents an analy- 
sis of children’s questions about aviation 
as determined from a survey of 4,250 
pupils from age four to Grade 9. The 
pupils were asked, in personal inter- 
views, to tell what they would like to 
know about airplanes. An abundance 


of questions were forthcoming at every 
age and grade level. The results are 
presented in tabular form, showing the 
frequencies and rank of questions asked, 
grouped into thirteen categories. It is 
interesting to note that questions deal- 
ing with airplane construction and aero- 
dynamics ranked highest at all levels. 
Perhaps the fact that a picture and a 
model of an airplane were the center 
of attraction during the interview sug- 
gested questions in these categories to 
the youngsters. Of special note is the 
revelation that “future aeronautics” 
questions ranked last for the preschool 
and primary grades, but rose to sixth 
place in the intermediate grades and to 
second place at the junior high school 
level. Surprisingly, questions about 
“navigation” ranked low; they ranked 
thirteen for the intermediate grades and 
ten for the junior high school level. Two 
other topics that ranked ten or lower, 
particularly in grades 4 through 9, were 
“history of aviation” and “recognition 
of airplanes.” That “military matters” 
and “special types of aircraft” were high 
in the list can be accounted for in part 
by the fact the interviews were made 
during the war period. 

Without fear of contradiction, it can 
be said that the Aviation Education 
Source Book is the most complete hand- 
book and guide for the infusion of avi- 
ation education in the curricular pro- 
grams of the elementary and junior 
high school grades. The techniques and 
procedures used are noteworthy in that 
they suggest the kind of source books 
that could and should be developed in 
other subject areas of the curriculum. 
An up-to-date set of source volumes 
could do much to decrease the log be- 
tween classroom methods and content 
and the modern world in which the pupil 
finds himself —Reviewed by CoRNELIUS 
H. SIEMENS, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, University of Califormia. 





William W. Kemp 


1873-1946 


Dean Kemp, who died on May 14, is mourned by the host of 
those who knew him during his long service in the State and 
the University. His sincere friendliness and genial manner en- 
deared him to all who came within the range of his per- 
sonality. 


Dean Kemp was always deeply interested in the affairs of 

. the California Society of Secondary Education. He was amem- 

ber of the group of educators who started this organization in 

1925. He was a member of the Board of Directors and very 

active in the early days of the Society. Until his death he was an 
Associate editor of the Journat, published by the Society. 


On numerous occasions Dean Kemp cooperated with the 
State Department of Education and other State bodies, and 
encouraged members of his staff to do so. His expert know!- 
edge of state school administration fitted him unusually well 
to perform these services. 


Dean Kemp’s main work, of course, was the development 
of the School of Education: of which he was made dean in 
1923. Under his guidance the School and Department came 
to occupy one of the leading positions in the nation. It became 
eminent in three directions—the education of secondary teach- 
ers, of administrators and of professors in colleges and univer- 
sities. The staff also, with Dean Kemp’s encouragement, made 
important contributions to educational research. The organi- 
zation which he built up and the large number of men and 
women in key positions who were trained under his super- 
vision constitute the enduring monument to his leadership in 
education, the State and the nation. 
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Audio - Visual Education 


Reports 


INCE 1935 numerous persons inter- 

ested in audio-visual education have 
urged provision for services at the state 
level. The Division: of Audio-Visual 
Education was authorized by the State 
Board of Education on April 17, 1944, 
and by coincidence the author became 
chief of the new division one year later 
to the day. During the same year the 
fifty-sixth session of the California 
Legislature provided funds for the new 
activity. 

With the writing of this article, a year 
has passed—a year spent working with 
personnel directly responsible for audio- 
visual education programs, as well as 
with superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, and teachers. Three regional 
conferences have been held to consider 
audio-visual education and its relations 
to the broad aspects of education and to 
study factors which determine the di- 
vision’s future policies and activities. 
Many problems have been noted : prog- 
ress has been made toward solving a 
few; others require long-range plan- 
ning and time. To keep the division’s 
achievements in the proper perspective, 
the reader should keep in mind that it 
took more than six years of continuous 
effort to establish it and procure the first 
legislative financial support for the di- 
vision’s activities. The work of the 
division will likewise move slowly at 
first and later gain momentum. 


EACHER education is the foremost 
problem. Pre-service and in-service 
education in the field of audio-visual 
education must be provided for teach- 
ers, superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, audio-visual education personnel, 


q By FRANCIS W. NOEL 





q Francis W. Noel is chief, Division 
of Audio-Visual Education, California 
State Department of Education. 

_ Through this article he reports his 
first year of work in the Division upon 
his return to California. During the 
war he was Officer in Charge, Divi- 
sion of Training Aids Utilization and 
Evaluation, Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel. For some months prior to his 
joining the Department of Education 
he was Consultant in audio-visual 
education for the United States De- 
partment of State at the London con- 
ference of Allied Ministers of Edu- 
cation. 





and college and university faculties, 
This will continue to be a major prob- 
lem for a long period of time. 

Today, availability of audio-visual 
teaching materials greatly surpasses 
their use in the classroom. Educational 
personnel should have a knowledge of 
available materials; they must under- 
stand their values in the instructional 
processes and they must clarify their 
thinking regarding the concepts of 
audio-visual education. They need a 
knowledge of the philosophy and psy- 
chology behind this movement, an 
understanding of the relationship of 
these materials to the curriculum, and 
the ability to choose and use these ma- 
terials in terms of classroom needs. All 
teachers should be able to appraise ma- 
terials and to evaluate their use. Skill 
in the operation of equipment should be 
as commonplace to educational person- 
nel as the ability to drive an automobile. 

A problem in in-service teacher edu- 
cation faces the staffs of teacher train- 
ing institutions. Here, as elsewhere, 
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facility at the verbal level in audio-visual 
education is almost useless. Facility at 
the level of experience is a prime es- 
sential for instruction in audio-visual 
education. Colleges and universities 
must incorporate the use of these ma- 
terials into their instructional programs. 
“Teachers teach as they are taught, not 
as they are taught to teach,” though a 
cliché is, in fact, a truism. 


aay er neAD and effective use 
of these materials cannot be 
achieved until they become more readily 
available for classroom use than they 
are at present. Teachers cannot be ex- 
pected to use the materials extensively 
until they can be as easily obtained as 
a book from the library, and they must 
have professional guidance and counsel 
in choosing and using them. It is be- 
coming apparent that most schools need 
an audio-visual codrdinator, on a part- 
time or full-time basis, who will be re- 
sponsible for securing materials for the 
school staff and who will help teachers 
to use them effectively. Audio-visual 
education departments are needed in 
larger cities and in county offices. In 
certain instances, departments may need 
to be established on a regional basis if 
several counties wish to cooperate in 
extending services to their teachers, as 
has been done in Mendocino and Lake 
counties. Audio-visual departments 
must provide professional as well as ma- 
terial services. If an audio-visual edu- 
cation department has been established 
in a city or county, an audio-visual co- 
ordinator may act as a “liaison officer” 
between the school and the department. 


Appraisal and evaluation of materials 
and equipment inevitably become a 
major topic of discussion at every audio- 
visual education conference. Consider- 
ation of this problem requires a distinc- 
tion between appraisal and evaluation. 
A statement of a film’s general worth- 
whileness for educational purposes 
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should be regarded as an appraisal. Ap- 
praisals of equipment and materials will 
help the whole audio-visual education 
program. Individuals and groups will 
be needed to make the appraisals; the 
state office should disseminate the 
results. 

Evaluation is based on an analysis of 
the techniques of utilization and the re- 
sults or outcomes of use. It involves 
judgments which are dependent upon 
the situation in which the material is 
being used and includes factors such as 
availability of the material at the ap- 
propriate time, the purposes for which 
the material is used, and teacher’s skill 
in using the audio-visual instructional 
material. 

Appraisals and evaluations should be 
made. Administrators, teachers, and 
pupils throughout the state will be 
needed to help solve this problem. 


PERSON NEL responsible for audio- 
visual education departments in cities 
and counties have expressed the need 
for a yardstick by which to measure the 
effectiveness of their services. They 
want to know how to improve their de- 
partments through the development of 
new services, or the extension or ex- 
pansion of old services, what materials 
and equipment to purchase, what per- 
centage of the budget to spend for per- 
sonnel, equipment, and materials. These 
and many other problems related to 
good administration of audio-visual edu- 
cation departments present a challenge 
not only to the division, but to everyone 
in the field. 


A pronounced trend in classroom de- 
sign is to admit the greatest possible 
amount of natural, uncontrolled light. 
With the increased use of audio-visual 
education projection materials such as 
motion pictures, filmstrips, and lantern 
slides, some light control is necessary 
in the classroom. A limited solution of 
the problem may lie in the use of day- 
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light projection boxes. However, even 
their use requires some reduction of 
light, especially in situations having bi- 
lateral lighting. To date, the most 
practical solution seems to be the pro- 
vision of facilities to darken classrooms, 
if the extensive use of audio-visual ma- 
terials is to be expected. 

Early research in audio-visual edu- 
cation attempted to determine whether 
audio-visual education materials were 
effective teaching devices or whether 
one visual aid was more effective than 
another. Successful use of these instruc- 
tional tools in the armed forces and in 
wartime civilian training now make such 
efforts extraneous. 

Research is needed which will help 
teachers to use existing materials more 
effectively, studies which will help 
pupils develop skills in seeing and hear- 
ing, and data which will help producers 
make materials more nearly in line with 
school needs. A host of administrative 
problems await partial solution by those 
interested in research. A bulletin which 
contains information about new de- 
velopments, appraisals of materials and 
equipment, sources of motion pictures, 
filmstrips, lantern slides, and other 
items, results of research, and descrip- 
tions of good utilization practices is a 
service which must be provided schools. 

Staff members of the California State 
Department of Education should have 
audio-visual education materials readily 
available to meet their needs. A function 
of the new division should be to provide 
them services similar to those furnished 
to the staff and teachers by a county or 
city audio-visual education department. 


ANY Californians, with consider- 
able justification, feel that their 
schools are advanced in audio-visual 
education. This is not true of the school 
use of radio which should be a part 
of the audio-visual education program. 
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Even in areas where excellent audio- 
visual education services have been de- 
veloped, schools have failed to develop 
significant educational use of the many 
worthwhile radio programs that are 
available for in-school and out-of-school 
listening. Neither, as a state, are the 
schools taking advantage of the new 
F. M. channels recently assigned to edu- 
cation by the Federal Communications 
Commission. Radio stations have pro- 
vided excellent leadership and have co- 
operated whenever they could, but 
schools, for the most part, have failed 
to carry on activities related to radio 
education. 


True, radio education is enthusiasti- 
cally sponsored by a few individuals and 
institutions. However, a much broader 
use and support for radio education 
must be developed before California can 
begin to approach the developments 
common to other states. 


HE policies of the division have 

been based on a recognition of needs 
in the field of audio-visual education 
and the state program has been activated 
by the codperative efforts of many indi- 
viduals. The following report of what 
has been done is an account of the result 
of the combined activities of many per- 
sons and groups. The year’s record in- 


cludes the major developments listed 
below. 


1. The establishment of policies of the 
Division of Audio-Visual Education: 

(a) Promotion of preservice and in-service 
teacher education in audio-visual education. 

(b) Promotion of the development of 
county and city audio-visual education depart- 
ments. 

(c) Help to improve services of existing 
audio-visual education departments. 

(d) Encouragement of provision of class- 
room facilities for the use of all kinds of audio- 
visual education instructional materials. 

(e) Encouragement of research in the pro- 
duction and utilization of audio-visual edu- 
cation materials, and in the development of 
skills in seeing and hearing. 
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(f) Dissemination of information of gen- 
eral interest to school people regarding audio- 
visual education. 

(g) Provision for audio-visual education 
services to the staff of the State Department 
of Education. 

(h) Encouragement and assistance in the 
appraisal and evaluation of equipment and 
materials. 

(4) Coéperation with producers in develop- 
ing materials and equipment more nearly 
meeting instructional needs. 

2. Securing initial legislative action 
authorizing funds for audio-visual edu- 
cation on the state level. 

3. Obtaining vigorous support of 
audio-visual education by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and other educational leaders. 


4. A ruling of the State Board of 
Education directing teacher training in- 
stitutions to offer and require for gradu- 
ation work in the field of audio-visual 
education. 


5. Formation of two new audio-visual 
education professional groups—the 
Audio-Visual Association in the Bay 
area and, more recently, a Northern 
Section. The Southern Section of the 
Audio-Visual Education Association 
and the Bay Section have each held two 
successful conferences. The Northern 
Section is planning a meeting. 

6. Holding three regional audio- 
visual education conferences for ad- 
ministrators and supervisors to discuss 
statewide problems and to suggest poli- 
cies and activities of the new division. 


7. Holding a conference dealing with 
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teacher training problems in audio- 
visual education to develop standards 
of teacher competency in audio-visual 
education. 

8. The development of plans for three 
new county audio-visual education de- 
partmeiits for the school year 1946-47. 

9. The audio-visual education com- 
mittee of the Califorriia School Super- 
visors Association has printed a hand- 
book, Suggestions for the Organization 
of a County Audio-Visual Education 
Program. 

10. A committee from the Audio- 
Visual Education. Association, South- 
ern Section, in cooperation with the 
audio-visual education committee of the 
California Association of Secondary 
Principals is developing a handbook for 
principals which deals with audio-visual 
education services in individual schools. 


11. Eleven California teacher train- 
ing institutions are offering audio-visual 
education summer courses for 1946. 


12. Formation of the Educational 
Film Institute, Inc., Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, a nonprofit corporation to act as 
a research center cooperating with pro- 
ducers and educators in the develop- 
ment of instructional motion pictures. 


These achievements should give those 
who are interested in the orderly de- 
velopment of audio-visual education in 
California reason for enthusiasm. How- 
ever, they are but a beginning. Con- 
tinuous development depends upon the 
cooperative effort of all. 




















Audio-Visual Services to 


City Schools 


LTHOUGH the audio-visual serv- 
ices that should be made available 
through city schools departments have 
become quite well defined over the past 
several years, the point has not been 
reached at which a list of such services 
may be set up and indicated with pride 
as a package of ready-made goals for all 
school systems. 

The services offered by any city 
schools department will depend in large 
measure on local conditions. They will 
be influenced tremendously by the an- 
swers to the following questions : 

1. Is the superintendent of schools fully 
familiar with developments in this field? Is 


he thoroughly convinced of the imiportance of 
the audio-visual approach in education? 


2. Have the local school board members, 
the community at large, and the teaching force 
been convinced of their need for an audio- 
visual program? Will they give it their sup- 
port? 

3. Are adequate space, funds, and personnel 
available to set up and maintain a satisfactory 
program? Only to the degree that such ques- 
tions as the above are answered in the affirma- 
tive can a city schools department fulfill its 
mission of service to teachers, pupils, and 
community. 

There are other factors, to be sure. 
In each community, though an audio- 
visual department as such may not exist, 
teachers are ready to use, and have long 
been using audio-visual methods. In 
some systems, individual schools may 
be found wherein alert teachers and ad- 
ministrators have set up virtual “de- 
partments” ministering to their own 
needs with commendable adequacy de- 
spite official lassitude. Which of the 
services now being performed by indi- 
vidual teachers and schools for them- 
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4 Santa Barbara City is noteworthy 
for more than its Spanish traditions, 
climate and scenery, and wealthy 
residents and tourists. Its public 
schools have long made it truly an 
educational center. For its super- 
intendent and teachers have under- 
stood that curriculum is paramount. 
This fact makes the article by Dixon 
L. MacQuiddy particularly useful to 
California educators. The services in 
audio-visual education performed by 
a city schools department as here out- 
lined can be duplicated in any dis- 
trict in terms of its needs by like 
planning and forethought. Since Mr. 
MacQuiddy is codrdinator of instruc- 
tional materials for the city schools, 
he presents a workable down-to-earth 
proposal. And he never forgets that 
his department exists to help teachers 
do better teaching, to help students to 
learn. 





selves should in any given instance be 
made available through a city schools 
department cannot be prescribed. 


| had determining, however, what a city 

schools department should be and do, 
one may lean heavily on the experience 
of other foresighted schools and of 
the armed services. From this experi- 
ence, the audio-visual department has 
emerged as an entity of recognized 
status and character, albeit known by 
many names. It has form, substance and 
pattern. With modifications dictated by 
local needs, it houses certain facilities, 
materials, and equipment, and offers to 
its clients certain professional services. 
It is the pattern and some of the sub- 
stance of the city schools audio-visual 
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department that will be considered here. 
The major items of service that it can 
and should provide in so far as circum- 
stances permit will be examined. 


Many excellent motion picture films, 
posters, charts, models, prepared ex- 
hibits of industrial materials and other 
audio-visual aids are available from in- 
dustrial concerns or their agents, from 
educational film libraries and other 
sources. A substantial percentage of 
these materials is free for the asking or 
for the payment of nominal charges. 
Others may be rented or purchased, or 
may be procured on a lease-to-purchase 
plan. 


What to get, and where and how to 
get it are not problems for the classroom 
teacher. She has neither the time nor 
the specialized knowledge for it. At- 
tempts in some cities to provide such 
service through one teacher who is al- 
lowed a period or two daily for the 
necessary work have been noteworthy 
principally for their lack of success. 
Again, only the mechanical aspects of 
procurement can be handled adequately 
by most clerical personnel to whom the 
responsibility therefor might be as- 
signed. They do not have the general 
educational nor audio-visual back- 
ground for it. It is a professional serv- 
ice requiring this background. 

This service can be performed effi- 
ciently and economically by a city 
schools department with its specially 
trained and experienced personnel. It 
is in constant touch with sources cogni- 
zant of their requirements and possess- 
ing their confidence. It knows the ma- 
terials available and keeps abreast of 
new developments. Its business is to 
know the needs of teachers and to be 
ever on the alert to anticipate and ful- 
fill them. By virtue of its centralized 
position in the system, it can assure 
maximum use and value from the ma- 
terials obtained. 
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Consider, for example, the duplication 
and waste entailed in the possession by 
each school of a complete set of 31%4 by 
4-inch lantern slides. At no time is more 
than a fraction of any one set in use 
anywhere. With just one or a few sets 
housed in a central department and 
loaned as required, the saving is con- 
siderable. Combined with other savings 
made possible by centralized procure- 
ment and distribution, the cost of an 
audio-visual program is far less formi- 
dable than it may otherwise seem. 

More significant educationally than 
the savings effected by central procure- 
ment of materials is the greater and 
smoother flow of teaching aids into the 
system. Motion picture rental or loan 
agencies prefer to deal with a central- 
ized and responsible authority rather 
than with individual teachers or schools. 
They have learned from experience that 
dealings with a central department re- 
sult in less damage to films and less con- 
fusion of schedules. Films are usually 
returned in good condition and on time. 
Rental charges are paid promptly. 
Differences of opinion are easily re- 
solved. 


BK QUrpMENT is at once the dis- 

tinguishing feature, one of the most 
essential factors, and perhaps the great- 
est item of expense in a successful audio- 
visual program. In most city systems 
the problem of procuring equipment, as 
well as the expense, is most acute when 
the initial order is placed. Selection of 
the best equipment available for the 
funds at hand and in the light of local 
educational requirements is especially 
important at this stage. It should be the 
responsibility of one who knows both 
equipment and education. 

The writer shall long remember the 
purchase some years ago of a sixteen- 
millimeter motion picture projector by 
a country school. An out-of-state sales- 
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man, employing high-pressure methods, 
unloaded on the unsuspecting school 
fathers a “well-known projector and a 
large beaded screen, complete with a 
set of valuable reference materials.” 
The projector was indeec! well-known, 
but of cheap construction and poor per- 
formance. It was a silent model, re- 
putedly convertible to sound, but actu- 
ally only at excessive cost and with 
doubtful outcome. The name plate on 
the projector had been replaced with 
one bearing the name of a fictitious 
corporation. The price paid was exactly 
one hundred dollars more than the price 
for this same projector, undisguised, on 
display in a neighboring town twenty 
miles distant. This school paid one hun- 
dred dollars for “a large beaded screen” 
(retailing for less than five dollars) and 
a set of “valuable reference materials” 
(mimeographed lists of industrial con- 
cerns and educational institutions from 
whom films might be obtained free). 

An audio-visual department can pre- 
vent such costly errors. The need for 
this service is a continuing one. Pro- 
jectors wear out or are damaged and 
must be repaired or replaced. All types 
of materials and equipment must be 
purchased or considered for purchase. 
When educational and other civic 
organizations need advice they can turn 
with profit to the city schools depart- 
ment. 

It is thoroughly familiar with edu- 
cational requirements and knows the 
equipment that will meet them. It meets 
all salesmen fully armed and resistant 
to false claims. It handles the taxpayers’ 
dollar warily and will not be oversold. 

Maintenance of equipment and ma- 
terials is another vital service rendered 
by the department. Few things can be 
sO exasperating to a teacher as a pro- 
jector that refuses to run or that breaks 
down in the middle of a carefully 
planned lesson. Efficient use of audio- 


visual aids demands that equipment be 
kept in as good condition and running 
order as possible. 


Out-of-town repairs are costly and 
time-consuming. Local electricians usu- 
ally lack the specialized knowledge re- 
quired for repair of this equipment. 
Where funds permit, a technician em- 
ployed for this purpose is a good invest- 
ment. Smaller systems should at least 
provide facilities for regular inspection 
and servicing, and the making of minor 
repairs. Good care holds major repairs 
to a minimum and assures maximum 
efficiency in the classroom. 


ITH the bulk of the schools’ 

audio-visual materials centrally 
housed, the department can provide for 
teachers to have immediate and easy 
access to valuable teaching aids. They 
have only to visit the department, make 
their selections and arrange for delivery. 
The department processes and classifies 
all materials so they may be located and 
examined with little time and effort. All 
materials are arranged systematically in 
appropriate shelves and cabinets. The 
system of arrangement employed de- 
pends on local desires and needs. Some 
departments prefer to arrange materials 
in terms of units of study. Others find 
the Dewey decimal system more satis- 
factory. It is standardized and under- 
stood by all and is less subject to the 
whims of changing personnel. 

In the central department, a preview 
room offers facilities for the examina- 
tion of motion picture films, slides, and 
filmstrips prior to selection and use. 
Usually the department sets aside cer- 
tain days during the month for preview 
by all teachers concerned of newly 
arrived materials. 

Many audio-visual materials of which 
teachers are most in need cannot be 
obtained commercially. On the other 
hand, many materials available com- 
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mercially would be more effective in the 
classroom if produced locally. A city 
schools department can render valuable 
service in the preparation of materials 
in terms of local needs. Here are some 
examples : 


It can assist the photography-minded teach- 
ers in the preparation of their own slides, film- 
strips, mounted prints and motion pictures for 
classroom use. Later these items may be taken 
over by the department for distribution to 
other teachers in this particular field. 

It can set up silk-screen facilities for the 
reproduction of poster and chart materials 
prepared by especially capable students and 
teachers or by department artists. The bene- 
fits of local talent can thus be spread through- 
out the system. The silk screen facilities may 
be set up as part of the high school’s art de- 
partment where it may serve the dual purpose 
of instruction and production. 

It can “keep its finger” on outstanding 
teaching aids of all types developed by teach- 
ers for their own use, perhaps refining these 
aids, duplicating them and making them avail- 
able to other teachers who need them. 

It can keep a photographic record of good 
teaching techniques throughout the city’s 
schools, developing them as mounted flat 
prints or slides for the benefit of other teach- 
ers. Many such photographs may be used to 
keep the public informed of school methods 
and progress. 

It can cut recordings of outstanding radio 
programs and of talks by local experts on 
various subjects, and give them classroom 
distribution. 

With a combination of silk-screen and 
multilith or other printing facilities, it can 
produce cheaply and well many booklets re- 
quired in teaching, particularly requirements 
of a seasonal or short-term nature. 

It can prepare many photographic or other 
special devices for teaching numbers in the 
lower grades or for the improvement of re- 
medial work throughout the system. 

It can collect and prepare, or assist teachers 
and students in the collection and preparation 
of museum materials—mounted specimens of 
birds and animals, exhibit cases of insects, 
minerals, seashore life, textiles, and industrial 
products. 


There is virtually no limit on the in- 
structional materials that may be pre- 
pared by a city schools department ade- 
quately equipped to do the job. 
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§ Geom educational value of any in- 
structional material is largely de- 
pendent on the ease with which it can 
be obtained by the teachers. Materials 
and equipment must be on hand when 
they fit best into the teaching program. 
Further, for widest acceptance and use 
of audio-visual aids, the physical effort 
entailed in getting them must be held to 
a minimum. 


The city schools department is the 
answer to this problem. It delivers ma- 
terials and equipment on regular 
schedule to all schools. In many sys- 
tems, transportation facilities are al- 
ready available in the form of a light 
delivery truck or similar vehicle not yet 
used to capacity. Some systems employ 
reliable high school or college students 
who own automobiles or trucks, to make 
deliveries and pickups after school 
hours. 

Other systems use a combination of 
facilities, perhaps assigning a school 
vehicle to the transportation of heavier 
items, and hiring a high school student 
to deliver films and other of the less 
bulky aids. A typical delivery and pick- 
up schedule calls for the delivery of films 
to schools on Monday and Wednesday 
mornings, pickups on Tuesday and Fri- 
day evenings. This schedule leaves 
Wednesdays and the week-ends for in- 
spection, servicing, and maintenance. 

Under such a schedule a teacher has 
the aids for two full days, and may re- 
new the loan if they are not in demand 
elsewhere. The aids come to her with 
little effort on her part. She knows in 
advance when she will get them and 
may plan her lessons accordingly. When 
they have served her purpose they are 
serviced and redelivered to another 
teacher who needs them. Confusion is 
avoided. Waste of time, money, and 
effort are eliminated. 
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° acm class excursion or field trip is 
one of the most valuable audio-visual 
aids. Unfortunately, there are many 
obstacles to its full utilization. Here 
the city schools department can render. 
a most needed educational service by 
assuming responsibility for the many 
details so difficult for the individual 
teacher or principal to handle. It can 
establish and maintain contact with all 
local industries, museums, gardens and 
other such sources of direct knowledge 
of and contact with community life. 


It can develop a mutual understand- 
ing and rapport with these sources, set 
up standard procedures for visitations 
and study, arrange schedules and pro- 
vide transportation. It can offer related 
study materials and professional advice 
to teachers and students, both prior to 
and following the excursions. Photo- 
graphs, for example, can be taken by 
the department photographer while the 
excursion is in progress, and used for 
follow-up study. Motion pictures and 
other aids that have a bearing on the 
problem may be procured in advance. 

Availability of such a service through 
the city schools department leaves the 
teacher free to concentrate her thoughts 
and energies on teaching. She need not 
worry about arranging transportation 
with parents whose cars are in use and 
not easily devoted to school needs. She 
need not be concerned with liability in 
the event of accident, nor with the multi- 
plicity of other details that too often 
lead to the decision that “we'll do some- 
thing else instead of taking an ex- 
cursion.” 


Oo potent influences in the edu- 
cation of children are largely ig- 
nored in most schools—radio programs 
and the local movies, although few are 
the parents and teachers who are un- 
aware that these sources of entertain- 
ment have a profound impact on the 


thinking and behavior of young folk. 


Committees recommend this and de- 
cry that, but there is a great paucity of 
organized and effective effort toward 
control and utilization of these forces 
in and out of the school. In some of 
our larger cities, commendable efforts 
have been made through audio-visual 
departments to develop full and inten- 
sive use of radio in the schools and to 
develop good listening habits in general. 
Here and there may be observed em- 
bryonic attempts to “do something about 
the movies.” This, indeed, is almost a 
virgin field of service for the city schools 
department, however small it may be. 

A city schools department can do 
much to facilitate and to improve the use 
of audio-visual materials throughout the 
system by providing assistance in such 
technical problems, to name but a few, 
as darkening rooms for projection pur- 
poses, providing more efficient means 
of transporting equipment from class- 
room to classroom, making permanent 
screen or shadowbox installations, or 
improving ventilation. These are real 
problems in the audio-visual field, par- 
ticularly those of darkening and venti- 
lating. Ill-advised or inadequate so- 
lutions usually serve only to retard 
development of the audio-visual pro- 
gram. They are problems best solved 
on an over-all scale with the assist- 
ance of a central department on the 
basis of sound engineering and edu- 
cational principles. 


} giving? problem solved effec- 
tively by the city schools depart- 
ment is the training of teachers and stu- 
dents in the operation of motion-picture 
projectors and other audio-visual equip- 
ment. This can be done individually as 
required in the teacher’s own classroom 
or school, or it can be made a regular 
service to be obtained at the depart- 
ment’s headquarters. It is common 
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practice among audio-visual depart- 
ments to offer frequent classes for teach- 
ers where all who require it may fa- 
miliarize themselves with the various 
types of equipment under expert di- 
rection. When competency has been at- 
tained, the teacher is awarded an oper- 
ator’s license attesting this fact and 
authorizing her to operate the equip- 
ment specified. Similar training may 
well be offered to the older and more 
reliable boys and girls. Youngsters have 
proved themselves thoroughly capable 
of handling such equipment satisfac- 
torily. It is good experience for them 
and it relieves the teacher of another 
chore. 


Operation of audio-visual equipment 
by children is an effective means, inci- 
dentally, of convincing some teachers 
that this is not the complicated process 
it is often reputed to be. The net result 
of teacher and student training in equip- 
ment operation is, of course, wider and 
more efficient use of materials with less 
attendant damage. 


E aug training and guidance of teach- 
ers in the effective utilization of 
audio-visual aids is the most valuable 
service that can be rendered by a city 
schools department. Lacking education- 
ally sound classroom utilization as its 
end-product, no audio-visual program 
can justify its existence. 

What is good utilization? It may be 
defined as the proper use of audio-visual 
materials according to tried and proved 
techniques and educational principles. 
It may also be considered as the intelli- 
gent use of such materials in terms of 
the local course of study and the needs 
of the students. 

It may perhaps be better understood 
by a consideration of some of the things 
it is not. It is not the use of motion 
pictures to kill time. It is not the show- 
ing of a film to a whole school when it 
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applies only to one class. It is not the 
viewing by a class of a film unrelated 
to the work at hand. It is not the use 
by teachers of films they have not first 
previewed, nor their use of films with- 
out adequate class preparation or follow- 
up study. These are merely a few of 
the things that good utilization is not. 
The list could be extended. 

Good utilization requires of the 
teacher a thorough understanding of 
audio-visual aids and the educational 
philosophy behind their use. She must 
be familiar with the particular purpose 
to be served by each type of aid used, 
including its disadvantages as well as 
its advantages. She must know how to 
prepare her lessons in such a manner 
as to make most effective use of the aids 
available, to tie them in with the work 
under way, to follow them up with 
meaningful related activities, and to 
weave the whole experience into a pat- 
tern that makes sense to all concerned. 

Good utilization cannot be taken for 
granted. It does not just happen. It 
must be planned and worked for vigor- 
ously and persistently. That was one 
basic promise validated early in the 
Navy’s audio-visual program. Effective 
use of training aids did not follow natu- 
rally after vast and costly production 
and effective distribution. It proved 
necessary to recruit trained specialists 
from the public schools, commission 
them, and assign them specifically to 
the task of advising Navy instructors 
all over the world in the proper use of 
motion-picture films, special devices and 
the infinite variety of aids that charac- 
terized war training. 


| bd the city schools, good utilization 
is achieved through the audio-visual 
department, working hand in hand with 
the curriculum department. Use of in- 
structional materials must bear a direct 
relation to the program of curriculum 
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development. Curriculum development 
must proceed in the light of modern in- 
structional materials and their demon- 
strated potentialities. A curriculum 
program can, in fact, be developed most 
effectively around instructional ma- 
terials. This point is stressed to avoid 
the misconception that an audio-visual 
department can be conceived and oper- 
ated as a separate entity pursuing its 
own ends without consideration of the 
total educational organization and its 
guiding philosophy. 

The audio-visual department thus 
promotes good utilization of its ma- 
terials by codperation with other de- 
partments in a continuous program of 
teacher training which assumes many 
forms: 

Evening classes in the philosophy and tech- 
niques of audio-visual instruction, conducted 
by the director of the department or an im- 
ported specialist in the subject. 


Week-end or summer workshops in audio- 
visual education. 

Regular visits to schools and classrooms by 
the director to observe teacher use of ma- 
terials, to offer suggestions and assistance, to 
demonstrate, and to advise. 

Consultations with individual teachers on 
the selection and use of materials. 

Preparation by the department of teachers’ 
guides on specific aids, as well as other ma- 
terials from time to time on new techniques 
or general audio-visual philosophy. 


Regular meetings of the director with 
teacher representatives of the various grade 
levels or subject areas for the exchange ot 
ideas, incorporation of new materials into their 
work, and the evaluation of materials now 


used. 

Attendance by the directors at school faculty 
meetings to discuss audio-visual problems and 
to answer questions. 

Though the surface of the subject 
has been touched, it should be clear at 
this point that the city schools audio- 
visual department can offer a wide va- 
riety of essential services to its com- 
munity. It should be clear also that the 
extent and effectiveness of these serv- 
ices will depend on the vision of those 
who provide the funds, the personnel, 
the time, and the space, and of those 
who do the work. It must not be as- 
sumed, however, that nothing of value 
can be accomplished in audio-visual edu- 
cation without a city schools depart- 
ment. It is common knowledge that 
many fine developments in this field 
have been the product of the individual 
teacher, the isolated classroom, or the 
lone school. It is contended, however, 
and vigorously, that, in terms of a city 
school system, the central department 
is an indispensable vehicle for carry- 
ing the audio-visual program to its 
maximum development and educational 
benefit. 











Countywide Audio-Visual 


Services 


T has long been recognized that cer- 

tain kinds of materials of instruction 
can best serve the needs of most school 
districts in California if they are cen- 
trally purchased and distributed. This 
is particularly true in the case of audio- 
visual aids to instruction. From the 
standpoint of procurement, the cost of 
educational motion pictures, of an ade- 
quate collection of film slides and glass 
slides, of exhibits, specimens, charts and 
models, is beyond the financial reach of 
most school districts. From the stand- 
point of distribution, we cannot defend 
on either an educational or financial 
basis the acquisition of expensive ma- 
terials by the average school district 
when we know that those materials will 
be used only when the specific need for 


them arises and when, by a minimum © 


of planning, neighboring schools could 
share in their use. 

The county, or a combination of coun- 
ties, is, in most cases, the unit best suited 
to organize special services to schools 
in a program of audio-visual education. 
While larger units, such as state and 
federal libraries and commercial serv- 
ices, do act as direct agencies of distri- 
bution to schools, there are definite dis- 
advantages in such an arrangement. 
Availability to the classroom is the first 
criterion for a collection of audio-visual 
aids and, from the borrower’s point of 
view, the more remote the point of serv- 
ice the more difficulty he encounters in 
getting exactly what he needs when he 
needs it. Sources of materials and sub- 
jects are unfamiliar to most teachers. 
Even when sources are known, ma- 
terials must often be ordered from in- 
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q By JOHN W. TAYLOR 





q Small school districts should not re- 
linguish the hope of using audio- 
visual aids in instruction because of 
limited finances. The county is the 
logical unit for the purchase and dis- 
tribution of many kinds of instruc- 
tional materials. Again small counties 
can combine their resources in a joint 
program of audio-visual services. John 
W. Taylor, Superintendent of Mendo- 
cino County Schools, presents in this 
article the plan and operation of 
county-wide services to schools main- 
tained and operated jointly by the 
county superintendents of Lake and 
Mendocino counties. 





adequate catalog descriptions. There is 
the further uncertainty as to whether 
the material will arrive on time. In the 
case of films, unless the borrower has 
considerable money to spend on an ex- 
tended loan, the film may be kept for 
only a day or two with little chance for 
preview. Larger libraries, such as state 
and federal, however, are valuable to 
smaller county units for two reasons: 
(1) the county library should be in a 
position to draw upon a larger library 


for films which are used infrequently, 


and (2) for extra prints of heavily 
booked films. 


é? HE county superintendent of schools 
has three major responsibilities in 
organizing county audio-visual services. 
The first of these is to institute a pro- 
gram of in-service training of teachers 
in the skillful use of audio-visual ma- 
terials. The general supervisors and 
curriculum workers, together with the 
director of visual education, should as- 
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sist in formulating this program and 
should take immediate charge of it. 


‘The training program should have the 


following specific objectives : 


1. To give teachers an understand- 
ing of why visual aids are potentially 
powerful tools to learning. 


2. To thoroughly acquaint teachers 
with the various types of audio-visual 
aids and to show the educational advan- 
tages peculiar to each type. 


3. Through reading, discussion, and 
demonstration, to give teachers a knowl- 
edge of how visual aids should be used 
in the classroom. This involves the se- 
lection of materials, the correlation of 
visual materials with the curriculum and 
with other materials of instruction and 
definite utilization techniques. 

4. To acquaint teachers with the me- 
chanics of the county program, 4. e., how 
to use the catalog, how to order ma- 
terials, what services may be expected 
from the director of visual education, 
etc. 


5. To train teachers in the care and 
maintenance of equipment and to ac- 
quaint them with the basic skills re- 
quired for projector operation. 

Due to teacher “turnover” no in- 
service training program on a county- 
wide basis will have any lasting value 
unless provision is made for its continu- 
ation over a period of years. 

The second major responsibility of 
the county superintendent of schools is 
the preparation of the budget for audio- 
visual instruction, with supporting data 
and plans. Budgetary needs and require- 
ments will, naturally, vary greatly be- 
tween counties. In Mendocino County, 
with a pupil enrollment of approxi- 
mately six thousand, we find that an 
expenditure of from $1.25 to $1.50 per 
pupil is adequate at the present time. 
The county superintendent need not ex- 
pect a successful program of-visual edu- 
cational services unless he is willing to 


budget adequately for it. Insufficient 
equipment and an inadequate loan sys- 
tem will soon dampen any teacher’s en- 
thusiasm for these excellent aids. In 
fact, the use of these materials should 
not be encouraged unless there is a suf- 
ficiently adequate supply to meet the 
demands as well as a knowledge of 
where difficulties will most frequently 
occur. 

In setting up a budget, the county 
superintendent has available two major 
sources of income—the county school 
unapportioned funds, and the money 
derived from school districts which may 
contract with the county office for visual 
educational services as provided for in 
section 18943 of the Education Code. 
Mendocino and Lake counties adminis- 
ter these services jointly and the pro- 
gram is financed almost entirely by 
the unapportioned school funds of both 
counties. 


T HE third major responsibility of the 
county superintendent of schools is 
to appoint a full-time director or super- 
visor of audio-visual education. If a 
county is too small to employ such per- 
son, it is probably too small to afford 
an adequate supply of audio-visual aids. 
If such is the case, it is strongly recom- 
mended that county superintendents of 
neighboring counties join forces to insti- 
tute the program. 

The duties of the director of audio- 
visual education are numerous and in- 
clude: 

1. Working with supervisors of instruction 
and curriculum workers in setting up the 
pattern of an in-service training program. 

2. Selecting a qualified, enthusiastic teacher 
or principal in each school to explain the 
county visual aids program to the faculty, to 
receive from teachers requisitions for ma- 
terials, to assign the use of school-owned. pro- 
jectors and equipment, to counsel teachers on 
utilization and to make recommendations to 
the director of visual education on the se- 


lection of materials and the improvement of 
the service. 
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3. Appointing from among these qualified 
teachers or principals a county visual aids 
committee (or a joint county committee in the 
case of a joint county program) to act in an 
advisory capacity to aid in the formulation 
of policies and to implement the program. 

4. After consultation with the county visual 
aids committee, and county staff members, 
submitting a recommended list of materials to 
the county board of education for its adoption. 

5. Selecting from the vast amount of ma- 
terial on the market those particular audio- 
visual aids and subjects best suited to the 
classroom needs of the county and to purchase 
such amounts of these materials each year as 
the budget will allow. If this is done thor- 
oughly and efficiently, one will find that this 
is no small undertaking. 

6. Going out into the field and consulting 
with teachers who will raise numerous ques- 
tions regarding the selecting and utilization 
of materials and the techniques of projector 
operation. 

7. Compiling and distributing a catalog and 
supplement and teachers’ guide to the use of 
particular subjects, working with general 
supervisors and curriculum workers in setting 
up charts correlating specific visual aids with 
the course of study, textbooks and other sup- 
plementary materials being used, and pre- 
paring a monthly visual-educational bulletin. 

8. Keeping equipment records and providing 
for the repair and maintenance of equipment. 

9. Setting up the machinery for the efficient 
and speedy distribution of all types of visual 
aids and keeping all the records necessary to 
accomplish this purpose. 

10. Working out plans for suitable storage 
facilities. 

11. Arranging for an effective supplemen- 
tary service from larger visual educational 
libraries. 

12. Assisting the county superintendent of 
schools in interpreting the program to the 
public and establishing a community service 
program which makes visual aids (particu- 
larly motion pictures and certain types of ex- 
hibits) available to adult groups. 


The duties of a director of visual edu- 
cation are listed principally to stress the 
need for such person. To assign such 
duties to a general supervisor of in- 
struction will mean that either the gen- 
eral supervisor of instruction will mean 
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that either the general program of in- 
struction or the visual education pro- 
gram, or both, will be inadequate. 


UDIO-VISUAL materials have 
their own logistics. To get the 
right material at the right time in the 
right classroom is the major objective in 
the administration of the program. The 
effective use of audio-visual aids is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the achievement 
of the purpose. The methods of distri- 
bution, therefore, are all-important. To 
allow materials to circulate from school 
to school without regard to specific 
needs is of doubtful educational value. 
In Mendocino and Lake counties it has 
found that educations films can be dis- 
tributed satisfactorily by mail. The use 
of a film in a given school is never 
limited to just one day. Films are mailed 
to schools on Saturdays in order that 
the schools may receive them on Mon- 
day. Films may be retained for four 
days. This arrangement gives a teacher 
the opportunity to preview a film and 
to reshow it in class if the need for re- 
showing arises. 

There are certain types of materials 
which cannot be conveniently and effi- 
ciently distributed by mail. For ex- 
ample, certain kinds of museum pieces, 
phonograph records, certain kinds of 
flat pictures and charts, physiological 
models, zodlogical specimens, dioramas, 
mounts and exhibits of various types. 
To provide for the distributing of ma- 
terial of this sort, Mendocino and Lake 
counties plan to acquire an instructional 
service vehicle which will go to the 
schools of the two counties on a regular 
schedule. Teachers in remote schools 
will then have an opportunity to ex- 
amine materials. What they select can 
be conveniently set up in the classroom 


_and picked up when the vehicle makes 


its next visit to the school. 
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RGANIZING a visual-education 

program requires long-term plan- 
ning because in most counties it requires 
several years to accumulate an adequate 
supply of all kinds of useful materials. 
There should, therefore, be a definite 
method or plan devised for the purchase 
of materials. The mistake should not 
be made of trying to purchase a little 
of everything at once. This policy will 
inevitably bring the result of not hav- 
ing enough of anything. One could 
commence, for example, by purchasing 
films only and specializing in a particu- 
lar type of film, as films on science be- 


cause numerous good ones are available 
and because they correlate easily with 
both the elementary and secondary cur- 
ricula. Later films on the social studies 
and other subjects might be acquired. 
This same policy should be followed in 
collecting other kinds of audio-visual 
aids. The potentialities of audio-visual 
education as a means of stimulating and 
improving learning are great indeed. 
But the successful use of these important 
tools is, in a large measure, dependent 
upon a smooth and efficient county 
organization. 


Citizenship Study in Detroit 
The teaching profession throughout the country is watching with interest the 
Citizenship Education Study of the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University 
which is being supported for a period of five years by the William Volker Chari- 
ties Fund, Inc. 
The staff of the study, directed by Stanley Dimond, has issued a statement 
Five Qualities of the Good Citizen from which the following are taken: 


[ 1, The good citizen cherishes democratic values and bases his action on them. 

The Detroit study proposes to examine the values now held by the young people 

in the schools and to encourage a growing commitment to the democratic values 
in action. 


2. The good citizen recognizes the social problems of the times and has the 
will and the ability to work toward their solution. 

The Detroit study proposes to examine the qualifications students now have 
for considering social problems and to provide experiences which may lead to 
increased ability and interest in solving present and future problems. 

3. The good citizen is aware of and takes responsibility for meeting basic 
human needs. 

The Detroit study proposes to determine the extent to which the basic human 
needs of students in schools are now being met, and the degree to which the young 
people in the schools are aware that these needs must be met for all people every- 
where. The Study will endeavor to encourage school procedures which will better 
meet these human needs. 


4. The good citizen practices democratic human relationships in the family, 
school, community, and in the larger scene. 

The Detroit study proposes, therefore, to examine the character of human 
relationships in the schools, to study the social atmosphere or climate of the schools, 
and to assist in the development of school practices which will improve democratic 
human relationships. 

5. The good citizen possesses and uses knowledge, skills, and abilities neces- 
sary in a democratic society. 

The Detroit study proposes to examine the knowledge, skills, and abilities 
young people in the schools now have in the areas of civic, political, economic, and 
social citizenship and to encourage schools to develop citizens who possess and 
use the knowledge, skills, and abilities necessary in a democratic society. 

















Importance of Perceptual 


Learning 


O serious student of the learning 

process fails to see great merit in 
verbal instruction, on one condition. 
Words, assuming that this important 
condition obtains, save a tremendous 
amount of time. To be able to read and 
understand the statement, “People in 
farm communities know one another 
more intimately than people in urban 
communities,” is a much more economi- 
cal way to acquire this generalization 
than to spend days living in and study- 
ing rural and urban communities. 

The condition that makes the exten- 
sive use of words in teaching and learn- 
ing an economy is an obvious one, but 
it is constantly overlooked. The con- 
dition is that the words must communi- 
cate adequate meaning. Merely because 
a pupil is able to repeat the words he 
has read from a book or heard the 
teacher speak is no assurance what- 
soever of meaningful learning. This is 
apparent to everyone who has listened 
to children “recite” or who has read 
large numbers of their examination 
papers. Words can be repeated with a 
glibness that is completely deceiving to 
an amateur observer. A pupil who to 
the question, “State an important dis- 
tinction between rural and urban life,” 
answers, “People in farm communities 
know one another more intimately than 
people in urban communities,” may have 
learned nothing more than an interest- 
ing series of lip, tongue, and throat 
movements, or, even worse, the mean- 
ing he associates with these words may 
be entirely erroneous. 

Whether this pupil has learned a 
generalization that has genuine niean- 
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q When an article with this same title 
appeared in ‘Educational Screen’ for 
October, 1945, the editor determined 
to persuade Dr. Stephen M. Corey to 
present to Journal readers the view- 
point toward instruction he so lucidly 
expresses. This article is in a sense 
an abstract of the original and longer 
statement. Dr. Corey is professor of 
psychology, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago. “Words . . 

save a tremendous amount of time,” 
observes the author, provided the 
words communicate adequate mean- 
ing. It is with experiences which 
attach meaning to words that the 
author deals. “It is conceivable that 
the time may come in the future when 
there is too little utilization of existing 
verbal materials for effective instruc- 
tion,” he concludes, “but our immedi- 
ate problem is quite the opposite.” 





ing or a mere series of vocal sounds, 
depends to a large degree upon what he 
has seen and heard and felt and other- 
wise experienced at first hand. All 
words derive their meaning ultimately 
from such perceptual experience. It 
makes no difference how abstract a word 
is, its value as a tool, as a means of inter- 
preting or controlling experience, de- 
pends upon the percepts from which it 
is derived. In the degree that this ex- 
perience has been varied and extensive, 
the meaning which is attached to a word 
is realistic and useful. In the degree 
the opposite is true the words are rela- 
tively meaningless and useless. For the 
child who has seen a cow, milked one, 
fed one, tried to drive a cow out of a 
corn field, been chased by a cow, seen 
a cow’s calf born and raised, helped with 
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dehorning—for such a child the word 
“cow” has rich meaning. It “stands 
for” a great deal. Contrast this with the 
youngster from Brooklyn who thought 
a cow was a “little blue animal” be- 
cause the only one he had seen was on 
an evaporated milk can. He, inciden- 
tally, was attempting the impossible task 
of peopling all of the fairy tales he read 
with men and women who were small 
enough to milk a cow of that size. 


N exactly the same way, but involv- 

ing a somewhat more complex con- 
cept, the words “city slums” may have 
rich meaning for the young man or 
woman who has lived there, observed 
carefully what went on, talked with slum 
dwellers, smelled the smells, and been 
a party to the unbelievable amount of 
human misery that exists in blighted 
city areas. The same words, however, 
would probably have little real mean- 
ing for the upper-class child who had 
never gone hungry or been filthy and 
whose parents had consistently been 
kind and understanding and whose 
home and neighborhood life had been 
excellent, both economically and psy- 
chologically. 


Not only is it true that all of the verbal 
symbols we use to communicate ideas 
are rooted in common, first-hand per- 
ceptual experiences, but it is also true 
that in the degree a specific concept is 
taught by reference to perceptual ex- 
periences remotely related to it, the 
meaning will be erroneous or unreal- 
istic. This was illustrated in my pres- 
ence recently when one third-grade child 
tried to teach another third-grade child 
what a zebra was. The young teacher 
first asked his pupil, “Have you seen a 
donkey?” This question was psycho- 
logically interesting. It meant that the 
youngster realized that he had to start 
with some experience that both he and 
his pupil had had in common. Now the 


concept of a zebra that would have been 
taught by using a donkey and putting 
stripes on him (both children having 
“experienced” stripes ) would have been 
a fairly adequate concept. The young 
teacher would have been forced to go 
just one short step away from the real 
object in order to employ a common, 
concrete, perceptual experience. But in 
this case the youngster actually had not 
seen a donkey. The next question was, 
‘Have you seen a horse?” Now to de- 
scribe a zebra in terms of a horse would 
result in less adequate understanding of 
a zebra. It so happened that the young- 
ster had seen a horse, so his teacher 
went on to describe a zebra in terms of 
a horse by adding the stripes and say- 
ing a zebra was somewhat smaller, built 
a little bit differently, and so on. 

Personally, I wished that the child 
had not seen a horse. I would like to 
have observed what the young instructor 
did next. Suppose he went to a cow 
and then to a dog. If none of these 
common starting points proved possi- 
ble, it would have been interesting to 
have heard the third-grader attempt to 
describe a zebra in abstract terms, as 
an animal with a torso something like 
a barrel (which both children had seen ) 
and from each of the corners—no, a 
barrel cannot have corners—anyway, 
there would be two legs in front and 
two in back which just reached the 
ground. The sort of idea the third-grade 
pupil would have learned about the 
zebra from this type of instruction would 
not have enabled him to recognize the 
animal were he later to have seen it in 
the flesh. 


Mics futility of trying to teach the 
concept “zebra” in terms of abstrac- 
tions, when the learner obviously had 
had an inadequate perceptual back- 
ground, needs no emphasis. The para- 
dox is that we constantly try to teach 
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about other concepts, or objects, or 
operations infinitely more complex than 
zebras without giving more than super- 
ficial consideration to the necessity of 
appropriate first-hand experiences. So- 
cial science teachers try to have chil- 
dren understand the meaning of words 
like “referendum,” “international rela- 
tions,” “war,” “peace,” “primitive cul- 
ture,” “urban civilization,” “the law 
of diminishing returns,” “citizenship,” 
“reciprocal trade,” and “patriotism” by 


piling words upon words. 


Merely having first-hand experiences 
does not, of course, necessarily mean 
that learning is appreciable. Percepts 
are a necessary, but not a sufficient con- 
dition for effective learning. Learning 
takes place most rapidly when a learner 
looks for generalizations based upon his 
experiences. It is true, too, that boys 
and girls who have fine minds need 
fewer perceptual experiences as a basis 
for generalization than do dull boys and 
girls. 

Providing first-hand perceptual ex- 
periences for school pupils is apt to be 
an expensive process. While it might 
be true that the best way to learn about 
life in France would be to spend six 
months living there in association with 
an excellent teacher, this, because of ex- 
pense and time factors, is completely 
out of the question for most Americans. 
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Such a conclusion, however, does not 
preclude the utilization of instructional 
materials that involve relatively a great 
deal of perceptual experience. We can 
compromise with going to France by 
resorting to dramatics, models, graphs, 
charts, maps, flat pictures, motion 
pictures, and recordings. The difficulty 
with most of us teachers is that we 
compromise completely and resort ex- 
clusively to the use of words when 
we want to communicate ideas about 
French culture. 

The practical question that teachers 
face in connection with providing pupils 
with perceptual experiences is: “How 
can we know when meanings are being 
adequately communicated by the use of 
words? What can we look for in order 
to know when additional perceptual ex- 
periences are needed?” The answer to 
this question is not simple. The author’s 
observations lead him to conclude, how- 
ever, that there is relatively little danger 
of going too far in the direction of satu- 
rating our instructional materials with 
large quantities of perceptual experi- 
encing. It is conceivable that the time 
may come in the future when there is 
too little utilization of existing verbal 
materials for effective instruction, but 
our immediate problem is quite the 
opposite. 























The Teacher's Kit of 


Tools 


O you ever take a chance? If you 

don’t you must live a very un- 
eventful life. Are you willing to gamble 
an hour of time against possible pre- 
conceived convictions as to what has 
happened in the audio-visual field dur- 
ing the past ten years? The prize is an 
experience which is worth the effort. 
No box tops, no essays (or reasonable 
facsimiles) are required. 

The next time you are in a school 
library, spread out on the table five text- 
books that were printed prior to 1930 
and compare them with five textbooks 
that were printed in 1945. The develop- 
ment in the textbook field alone will 
amaze you. The drab, colorless page 
of yesterday has given way to the color- 
ful, illustrative material of today. What 
is true of the textbook is true of lantern 
slides, of the motion picture, and of 
other audio-visual teaching tools. 

Tradition is both a help and a hin- 
drance in any organization, including 
the public schools. For many gener- 
ations the printed page has been con- 
sidered the major vehicle of instfuction, 
and yet how many teachers confine their 
instructional tools merely to the printed 
page? When the carpenter is working 
on a building, he finds it necessary to 
use a great many tools. Although the 
hammer may be more generally used 
than the saw, neither tool would be of 
much service if the job required the 
boring of holes. Photographs of all 
sizes, globes, maps, the blackboard, ob- 
jects close at hand, and the school ex- 
cursion have long been accepted in the 
classroom. Teachers have never ques- 
tioned the value of these vehicles. 


q By BRUCE A. FINDLAY 





q Common sense is needed to bring 
the subject of audio-visual instruc- 
tional aids into proper proportion and 
perspective. Bruce A. Findlay is one 
who uses common sense in his ap- 
proach to this field. He also knows 
the limitations and advantages of 
audio-visual aids in instruction. For 
Mr. Findlay is head supervisor, Audio- 
Visual Education Section, Curriculum 
Division, Los Angeles City Schools. 
Accompanying his article was this 
note to the editor: “Modest assign- 
ment you gave me...a fifteen 
hundred word article showing the re- 
lationship of audio-visual aids to the 
entire field of instructional materials. 
Aren’t nearly all instructional mate- 
rials either audio or visual?” 





Is it not just a little mysterious why 
the picture, when it moves, should sud- 
denly become a subject of agitated dis- 
cussion, when the still picture has been 
accepted as good currency in the class- 
room since the first caveman pictured 
a wild animal on the walls of his cave 
that his children might vicariously meet 
this creature before the real encounter. 
Series of still pictures on a given sub- 
ject have long been accepted, yet when 
these still pictures are placed upon a 
film an element of mystery enters. 

Since infancy one has listened to 
phonograph records, from Josh Billings 
and “My Merry Oldsmobile” to the 
latest symphonies in boogie woogie, and 
yet. when a transcription is offered as 
a classroom vehicle of instruction, it is 
shied away from. Isn’t it time that the 
mist be lifted from the mystery of the 
use of audio-visual materials? So far 
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as the classroom. use of these materials 
is concerned, should not each be con- 
sidered “as a part, rather than as a 
thing apart” from the daily lesson? 


1 id the fact constantly is kept in mind 
that the teaching tool itself is but a 
means and not an end, that the film 
itself is of value only so far as it brings 
about learnings, the importance of the 
vehicle itself becomes less and less and 
the results that it should achieve be- 
come more and more apparent. While 
this sounds a bit trite and pedantic, 
nevertheless it is true. A fallacious and 
dangerous concept has developed as an 
outgrowth of the armed-forces use of 
audio-visual tools. Many people feel 
that if, somehow or other, a picture can 
be made, or if the subject content by 
some means can be placed on a screen, 
that all educational troubles are over. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Thousands of reels of films in school 
libraries are eloquent testimony to the 
fallacy of this type of reasoning. Merely 
because an obscure concept is placed on 
the screen is no guarantee that the con- 
cept will be less obscure. 

Until much of the false glamour that 
surrounds many audio-visual tools is 
dispelled, and each tool is analyzed in 
terms of what it can do and what it can- 
not do, educators will continue, like 
Don Quixote, to tilt at windmills. Con- 
siderable straight thinking has been 
done in this field. The next few years 
should bear fruitful results. 

What the teacher wants and needs is 
a kit of teaching tools, be it the printed 
page, pictorial materials, globes, maps, 
charts, mock-ups, or other materials 
that will help her do a job which she 
herself finds difficult. 


APuick glimpse at the tasks of the 
elementary teacher (and it is quite 
comparable in the case of a high school 
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teacher) serves to illustrate. Under the 
California law an elementary teacher 
must teach sixteen subjects. In addition 
to these, the local governing board has 
the option of assigning three other sub- 
jects. Most districts require seventeen 
to nineteen subjects. The elementary 
teacher must spend 50 per cent of her 
time on six of these subjects, namely, 
spelling, writing, civics, reading, lan- 
guage, and arithmetic. There is practi- 
cally no material, other than books, in 
the basic fields. The teacher is expected 
to be an expert in each of the nineteen 
subjects. That it is impossible for her 
to be an expert in every subject should 
be self-evident. The high school situ- 
ation is not a great deal better. Only 
in the larger cities is a teacher able to 
specialize in one small phase of a field, 
and even then she is laboring under 
great difficulties. 


In the social science field, for ex- 
ample, with classes ranging from thirty 
to forty-seven, a teacher would have to 
be a genius to bring out the highlights 
sufficiently clearly and dramatically so 
that the majority of the class would have 
a clear concept of the point under ques- 
tion. The audio-visual teaching tool of 
tomorrow, and even of today, is not the 
mere exposition of facts that it has been 
in the past. It is a self-contained, self- 
propelling, robot-like teaching tool 
which is built by master teachers in 
highly specialized segments of a given 
field. For the first time the teacher is 
freed from much of the routine organi- 
zation work to devote her time to the 
individual needs of the students ; a serv- 
ice for which no substitute will ever be 
offered. Teaching materials of any kind 
that will help to clarify difficult concepts 
and fix theme concepts in the minds of 
children would be a welcome addition 
to the teacher’s kit of tools. 
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HAT such materials can be pre- 

pared is far beyond the experimental 
stage. Surprising as it is to some people, 
the elementary teachers in the Los An- 
geles city school system, from kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade, are 
teaching conversational Spanish. Only 
a very small percentage of these teach- 
ers are acquainted with the Spanish 
language. How is it done? Not with 
mirrors or sleight-of-hand! Master 
teaching has been built into phonograph 
records which are accompanied by large 
photographs. These records are so con- 
structed that the teacher and the stu- 
dents learn the Spanish lesson together. 
Master Spanish lessons are presented to 
the children via the phonograph record 
into which have been built the finest 
teaching techniques that master Spanish 
teachers know. The results more than 
justify the faith in this manner of pres- 
entation. 


Why should not tools of this type be 
available in all of the skills? Does any- 
one know a better method by which 
intellectual concepts, as well as the de- 
tails of skills, may be riveted into the 
consciousness of students? With the de- 
velopment of this new type of teaching 
tools, no longer will the youngster be 
asked to interpret abstractions, which 
he does not understand, in terms of 
other abstractions, which he never has 
understood. 


When engineers who are building a 
railroad encounter a deep, turbulent 
river, they bridge the river. When they 
come to mountains which cannot be 
circumvented they tunnel through them. 
Too often educational trains of thought 
are switched onto an intellectual spur 
track and required to wait on a siding 
indefinitely, not necessarily because of 
the inability of the student to learn, but 
frequently because of inability to teach. 
When school teachers determine to have 
teaching tools that make learnings clear 
and relatively simple, tools that are ad- 
justed to the difficulties of the student, 
then fields of learning will be opened to 
millions to whom they are now closed. 

William M. Lewis, president of Lafa- 
yette College, said recently: “There is 
enough knowledge piled up at the mine 
mouth today to last the nation for the 
next fifty years. The trouble is that 
tranportation facilities are poor. We 
are not successful in getting the knowl- 
edge from the place where we dig it out 
to the place where it can be converted 
into energy in the hearts and minds of 
men.” There are ample vehicles de- 
veloped at the present time with which 
to transport the knowledge from where 
it is dug out to where it is needed. 
These tools but await the using. 











Ouality in Educational 


Film 


RODUCERS of educational films 

are confronted with a number of 
problems at this time. Most of us know 
that the developing field of visual edu- 
cation presents a long-range program 
and that these problems will adjust 
themselves in due time. However, if 
the use of visual materials in the schools 
is ever to be a real and integral part of 
the teaching procedure, it is vital that 
some of these problems be given con- 
siderable thought now so that as few 
errors as possible will be made in this 
more or less initial period. We have 
learned a great many things from the 
experiences of the Army, the Navy, and 
the United States Office of Education 
in the using of visual materials during 
the war years. 

The work of the film producers in 
conjunction with these agencies has 
done a great deal to forward the cause, 
but the application of visuals to public 
education raises new questions yet to be 
solved. If too many mistakes are made 
now, we will hinder rather than help 
the good work that many enlightened 
school people are doing to modernize 
teaching and teaching tools. Film pro- 
ducers, like publishers, are makers of 
teaching tools, and film producers will 
have to assume the same responsibility 
that the publishers assumed long ago if 
they are to ever become a definite part 
of the American educational scene. They 
must understand that visual education 
does not constitute an overnight get- 
rich-quick affair. It will be a long-time 
pull. If producers will approach the 
field with the same professional atti- 
tude as that of the publishers, they, too, 
can expect a fair and steady profit and 
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4q By GEORGE E. PEASE 





q Education that utilizes visual media 
cannot ignore the photography and 
technical editing that produce a us- 
able instructional implement. In par- 
ticular educators need to realize some 
of the problems which confront pro- 
ducers of educational films. The 
author of this article is familiar with 
the requirements of teaching since he 
formerly was identified with the text- 
book publishers, Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Now he is director of the 
Educational Department, Herbert 
Lamb Productions, Inc., Los Angeles. 
Mr. Pease presents the dilemma of 
producers of motion pictures for 
schools and squarely puts it to edu- 
cators to codperate in finding a solu- 
tion. It is not the future of audio-visual 
education which is at stake but the 
future of education. 





the genuine good will of the schools. 
If they consciously or unconsciously at- 
tempt to force inferior products on the 
market today, they can do immeasurable 
harm to the future of all education, to 
say nothing of the harm they will do 
to their own futures. 


UALITY in educational tools is 

equally important, if not more im- 
portant, than quality in industrial tools. 
Quality in the teaching tool of the edu- 
cational film may be broken into two 
main parts: (1) educational quality, 
and (2) technical or mechanical quality. 
In comparing educational tools with in- 
dustrial tools, “educational quality” 
might be thought of in terms of tool 
design; the film or the book, for in- 
stance, should be designed specifically 
to do the particular educational job it 
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was meant to do. Also, if a combination 
of tools can do the job better, then these 
tools should be designed to work to- 
gether to the greatest advantage, which, 
of course, means a real integration of 
textbooks, films, and all other teaching 
devices that may fit into the picture. 
“Technical or mechanical quality” 
means, of course, the mechanical quality 
of the tool itself. In educational films 
this is the result of a multitude of techni- 
cal and dramatic skills that go to make 
any quality picture. Such skilled talent 
is costly. 

Educational quality or design is in 
the production of films as it is in the 
production of textbooks, a codperative 
job between the school people them- 
selves and the producer. If textbooks 
are to be integrated with visual ma- 
terials, then it actually becomes a three- 
way combined effort of educators, pub- 
lishers, and producers. This does not 
mean that publishers should produce 
films any more than they should make 
the curriculum for the schools. The 
making of textbooks is an art in which 
the publisher is skilled. The making of 
the film is the particular skill of the pro- 
ducer. Both try to design their tools 
to help the teacher in the particular job 
of teaching he has to do, and it is the 
teacher who must judge the efficiency 
of these tools, for the teacher is the 
workman who uses them. This would 
seem to call for some sort of a codrdi- 
nating organization to combine the 
efforts of teachers, publishers, and pro- 
ducers, 

Just what kind of an organization this 
should be is at the present time open to 
debate. The problem might be handled 
through such proven agencies as the 
National Education Association or the 
numerous visual education groups that 
are springing up throughout the coun- 
try. All parties would do well to work 
closely with and clear through such 
groups. However, direct codperation 


might also be developed. Publishers 
have done this for a long time by using 
professional sales-editorial represen- 
tation. If films are to be tied in with 
textbooks, perhaps the producers and 
publishers would do well to form some 
sort of working agreement that would 
utilize the already efficient distribution 
and editorial set-ups of the publishers. 
Perhaps producers should combine and 
set up their own promotional, editorial 
organizations, patterned somewhat after 
those of the publishers. The latter would 
be costly and would take time to develop. 


9 Bonaparte and mechanical qual- 
ity in films is the responsibility of 
the producer, as technical and mechani- 
cal quality in books is the responsibility 
of the publisher. Here, however, the 
producer is faced at the present time 
with a far greater problem than is the 
publisher. It is actually a problem based 
on the present educational film market 
as related to production costs. The 
market for educational films will in- 
crease until it becomes comparable to 
the textbook market, but today no such 
comparison exists. This means that indi- 
vidual prints of films must carry a far 
greater share of the productions costs 
than does the individual textbook. His- 
torically, the development of motion 
pictures and the development of books 
has been directly opposite. Books 
started as educational tools and as me- 
chanical quality was raised the volume 
market increased, allowing for better 
books at lower prices. Motion pictures 
developed in the field of entertainment. 
As volume of entertainment distribution 
grew, technical quality was bettered 
without a loss of profit. The result is, 
we now have a high technical standard 
to live up to in the motion picture, but 
when we try to apply this standard to 
educational films, we have to divide a 
similar degree of production cost over 
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a much smaller market. We can make 
films cheaper, but should we? They will 
be technically cheaper films, and is it 
right to show such films to school chil- 
dren? School children have become ac- 
customed to good mechanical quality in 
films at their neighborhood theaters. 
(We are not defending theatrical pro- 
ductions, but most of them are mechani- 
cally good.) Educational films that are 
inferior will have just as bad an effect 
upon the student as would cheap and 
poorly made textbooks. They will know 
the films are poor and they will be dis- 
tracted by them. Poor tools do poor 
jobs. 

Good producers are just as proud of 
the quality of their products as are the 
makers of other creative tools. We feel 
that both educational quality and techni- 
cal quality are paramount. We cannot 
afford to lose money at the present time, 
and we need certain fair profits to plow 
back into further research and develop- 
ment. We do not want to sacrifice the 
quality of our products for low cost and 
thus jeopardize our reputations as pro- 
ducers of good films. Neither do we 
wish to jeopardize the future of visual 
education. The best solution to the com- 
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bined problems of educational and 
technical quality probably lies in the 
setting up or utilizing the proper ma- 
chinery for distribution. We need a 
good national coverage of the schools 
with highly trained professional repre- 
sentatives. These men will promote the 
use of visual materials, create a wider 
market, and return to us editorial criti- 
cism and ideas. Perhaps we could do 
this through the publishers if they will 
realize we are complementary rather 
than competitive. Perhaps educators 
would feel such an arrangement would 
be monopolistic, yet when one considers 
the number of publishers in the text- 
book field it is hard to see any mon- 
opoly. Perhaps independent distri- 
bution organizations should handle 
films, but then what about the integra- 
tion of the film with the textbook? We 
are not quite ready to answer these ques- 
tions yet. We would like to know what 
school people think about them. 

In the meantime, we intend to make 
quality films. Increase our market and 
we will decrease our prices. Modern 
industry demands the best in modern 
tools. We believe that modern edu- 
cation will demand the same. 


aa 

















The 


HE excursion as a teaching tech- 

nique, strange as it may seem, has 
been given comparatively little at- 
tention. Everybody admits to making 
use of the device more or less, and some 
school districts have fairly well-estab- 
lished policies with reference to it. But 
by and large, little has been written 
about it and there is a wide divergence 
of opinion as to methods and procedures 
to govern the excursion. Some school 
districts allow teachers a good deal of 
freedom in planning and conducting 
excursions, while others prohibit any 
excursions away from the building at all. 
Some principals insist upon handling 
the details through their offices, and a 
few school districts, especially in the 
larger cities, require that all arrange- 
ments and plans in connection with such 
ventures be handled through the super- 
intendent’s office, the curriculum office, 
or someone assigned to do the job at 
administration headquarters. 

Now that the war is over and all along 
the line effort is being made to return 
to normal relationships between the 
schools and various utilities, industrial, 
municipal, and educational institutions, 
it is important to take stock and to re- 
evaluate thinking and experience so that 
excursions may be resumed as an im- 
portant educational device with the as- 
surance that the most will be made of 
them and that in the process the best 
possible relationships between the 
schools and the public will be established 
and maintained. 

There are three major phases of the 
excursion that must be considered: 
(1) the educational phase; (2) the ad- 
ministrative phase; and (3) by all odds 


Excursion As a 


Visual Aid 


q By COURTENAY MONSEN 





4 Too often visual aids are thought 
of merely as film strips, movies, or 
recordings. The direct experience of 
seeing for oneself has not been fully 
utilized in learning. The author of 
this article, secretary to the Pasadena 
Board of Education, ably presents the 
excursion as a learning procedure. 
He makes clear the careful planning 
and attention to details which alone 
can make a field trip to genuine 
learning experience. And he warns 
of the perils of an excursion care- 
lessly undertaken. Since he has had 
long experience in conducting excur- 
sions with large groups of school 
children his statements deserve 
thoughtful reading by teachers and 
principals. 





not the least important, the public re- 
lations phase. 


T= first factor to observe in good 

excursions procedure is proper 
timing. If one picture is worth ten thou- 
sand words, then to see the real thing 
is worth ten times as much. But here 
comes the rub. The excursion, like all 
visual aids, is a truly efficient medium 
only when it is planned to come at the 
time when the interest of the children 
is at the highest pitch; when it most 
nearly meets the established teaching 
schedule, that is, when the children have 
arrived at the precise point in the un- 
folding of their curriculum unit where 
an excursion will have most significance. 
If the excursion comes before that time 
it will cease to have meaning commensu- 
rate with the effort and the time involved 
in taking it. If it comes after that time 
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it will distract attention from, and slow 
progress in, the work at hand. This, 
of course, is recognized as one of the 
first principles of good audio-visual aids 
procedure. 

The second factor is that of focus. 
Too many excursions fall far short of 
accomplishing what is intended for 
them, because children are exposed to 
too much at once. They become con- 
fused and fatigued, and they return 
home with only a hazy notion of what 
they are supposed to have seen. This 
can be obviated only by a twofold pro- 
cedure: proper planning before going 
on the trip so that concentration and 
focus can be accomplished ; and proper 
arrangements with the docents, guides, 
or other individuals who are to take 
classes around so that they will show 
only that with which the children, at 
this time, should be properly concerned. 

But there is a danger here, too. And 
that is that too arbitrary a plan may de- 
prive pupils of experiences which should 
be by-products of every adventure away 
from the familiar classroom. One can- 
not put blinders on children. How much 
to include, how much to leave out, 
must, in the last analysis, be left to the 
teacher’s intelligent discretion. 


HE third factor in connection with 

the educational values of an ex- 
cursion is one of “by-products.” The 
excursion is an excellent time to think 
of the child as “the whole child,” and 
of education as “general education.” 
For example, a class may be studying 
Hopi Indians and plan an excursion to 
a museum. It is important that they 
do not take a lot of time looking at air- 
plane exhibits, stained-glass windows, 
and Greek statuary, but there is a cer- 
tain value in the fact that the child 
glimpses these things as he passes 
through. He becomes aware of the fact 
that the world is “full of a number of 
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things.” He will remember them later 
when he comes to study these things 
and then he will be stimulated to further 
investigation. 

But there are other by-products that 
are much more obvious, once they are 
pointed out: public health, personal hy- 
giene, responsibility to others, obedi- 
ence, accident prevention, and many 
others. These by-products can have 
deep and lasting meaning if they are re- 
lated to children’s needs and wants. 


i ewe of the real problems of every 

teacher in taking a large number 
of children on an excursion is that of 
attending to the insatiable wants of 
thirty or forty youngsters. These wants 
are both natural and simulated. They 
want a drink of water. And when chil- 
dren want a drink of water it almost be- 
comes an obsession. On one excursion 
a boat was chartered for a two-hour 
trip around the bay. The captain had 
forgotten to have the water tank filled. 
It was a warm day. The children got 
very little out of that excursion because 
there developed among them a thirst 
that was so “terrible” that nobody could 
hear what was said because of the com- 
plaint. After the first hour hardly a 
child could talk about anything but 
thirst. Finally the boat had to put in 
to shore to fill the youngsters up at a 
public drinking fountain at the dock. 
Now that thirst was partly real and 
partly psychological. But whether real 
or simulated, it destroyed the value of 
that excursion. 

Children want to go to the bathroom. 
When one wants to go they all want to 
go. And then none of them can wait. 
It’s too late, then, to teach them not to 
touch dirty doors or seats. Yet the 
teacher has a heavy responsibility here 
to the parents of those children. And 
she has a wonderful opportunity, too, to 
teach a lasting lesson in personal hy- 
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giene, in public health, and in social con- 
duct. Much of this should be done in 
advance in the classroom. Things that 
could not well be discussed in a mixed 
class under ordinary conditions come 
most naturally when planning an ex- 
cursion. The interest in the planned- 
for event transcends any silly attitudes 
or false modesty which might be in- 
volved without that all-absorbing inter- 
est. A teacher can tell children that they 
must wash their hands before coming 
out of the rest rooms, and for that pur- 
pose every child can carry along a paper 
towel. They can be told not to touch 
anything in the room, particularly if it 
is in such a place as a railway station, 
a steamship dock, or a large public place 
of any kind. Thus, their health is 
guarded and they learn a valuable lesson 
for future reference in an easy and natu- 
ral manner. 

Children want to stay with their 
favorite chum or buddy. This want can 
be capitalized on by allowing them to 
pair off before the excursion so that they 
will have a buddy on the trip for whom 
they will be responsible, much as is done 
in summer camps at swimming time. 
Each child then is looking after another 
child, and the danger of accident or loss 
is minimized. 

Children want something to eat. 
They get hungry. And when they are 
hungry it is exactly the same as when 
they get thirsty. They all get hungry at 
once, and from that moment on there is 
no use trying to teach anything. There- 
fore, it is important to schedule the trip 
so as to be at some pleasant, convenient 
location, a park or a public building, at 
the logical time for lunch, not half an 
hour after lunch time. 

Children want to let off steam. And 
if they are not allowed to do so they 
do the same thing that a steam boiler 
does if its safety valve is tied down; 
they explode. Then all teaching efforts 


are in vain. Therefore, they should be 
allowed to sing and to laugh and shout 
in the bus or in the cars on their way to 
the destination. Then when they get 
there they will be more inclined to be 
less noisy and troublesome, if not quite 
angelic. On the way home they are usu- 
ally so tired that one has no problem 
with them at all. 

Another by-product of any excursion 
is learning something about such things 
as buying tickets, traffic control, and the 
many phenomena seen along the way. 
An alert imaginative teacher will make 
good use of this opportunity. She will 
give a description of a few of the high- 
lights of the trip en route. This should 
be told in advance when the route is 
discussed. They are going to pass 
under a high-tension line which brings 
power from Boulder Dam or the Hetch 
Hetchy. Just the mention of the line 
as they pass it will satisfy a wide-eyed 
wonder, will provide a bit of information 
that will fit in with something they have 
seen or heard before, and will long be re- 
membered and give meaning both to the 
sight itself and to the name “Boulder” 
or “Hetch Hetchy.” 

They are going to pass a particularly 
fine example of Spanish or Italian archi- 
tecture. The mention of that will help 
to keep them interested as they pass, 
and it will always be remembered as 
related to architecture. They have de- 
veloped an awareness of architecture 
that will linger. 


§ Yew: general manager of a large 
manufacturing plant recently said 
about school excursions: “We are glad 
to have school children visit our plant, 
but it amazes us how poorly conducted 
are some of the excursions that come 
to us. Groups arrive without warning, 
running smack into classes from some 
other district, thus making it impossi- 
ble for us to do a good job of directing 
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the groups through the plant. Every 
teacher has a different way of handling 
her class, of making arrangements, and 
of interpreting the things they see while 
in our premises. If we conducted our 
business that way we’d be bankrupt in 
a month !” 


Some teachers do a wonderful job of 
directing an excursion. These usually 
return to school after half a day or more 
away from the classroom, little more 
fatigued than they normally would be 
had they remained in class. Others re- 
turn completely fagged out and flushed, 
excited and ready to collapse. The 
difference is not entirely the difference 
in temperament; it is very largely a 
matter of organization. 

It is not the function of this article 
to give a complete guide as to how to 
organize excursions, for that would re- 
quire an entire volume, but rather to 
point out signposts to better procedure. 
Each school district will work out de- 
tails to meet its own peculiar needs. 


In the first place, inasmuch as the 
excursion is a part of the teaching tech- 
nique, it should be carefully studied 
from the point of view of making it 
available to all comparable classes on an 
equal basis. If it is good for one class, 
it is good for all. This study, obviously, 
should be undertaken by a committee of 
teachers working under the curriculum 
division or under the superintendent. 

There is ample room for argument 
that excursions should be the function 
of an audio-visual aids department, if 
there is one; but even this plan, of 
course, must work through the curricu- 
lum people. 

No one who has never conducted a 
variety of school excursions has any 
idea of the complications involved in 
making arrangements, not only for visit- 
ing a certain location, but for transpor- 
tation, lunch places, disposal of papers 
and waste, rest, water, rest room facili- 
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ties, and time schedules for all of these 
things. Then there is the bug-a-boo of 
public liability insurance, accidents, 
safety precautions, adult supervision, 
identification of children while en route, 
particularly when there are more than 
one class on the spot at the same time; 
wraps for children, a bigger problem 
than it sounds; and techniques and 
apparatus for getting the message over 
to children. The list is not nearly com- 
plete, but it is indicative of the problem. 


OME school districts require a 

waiver to be written by parents, 
absolving the school board and its agents 
from blame in the event of accident or 
injury. Such waivers are valuable in 
that they prove that the parent’s con- 
sent has been obtained to take the child 
away from the school, but they are not 
worth the paper they are written on 
from a purely legalistic standpoint, be- 
cause no one, not even the parent, can 
waive the child’s birthrights. 

When private cars are used for trans- 
portation the matter of waivers is more 
important than ever, for they have at 
least a moral effect, both on the writer 
and on a jury, in the case of a suit. And 
the use of private vehicles in an ex- 
cursion adds considerably to the lia- 
bility, as well as to the problems of a 
teacher or a school district. A public 
carrier is obliged by law to carry ample 
insurance coverage, and a certain 
amount of the responsibility is thus 
shifted to the carrier. 

If, however, private automobiles are 
used, then careful plans should be laid 
in advance as to where to meet, how 
each car can be identified by the car in 
front and the car behind, who the driver 
of each car will be, who her passengers 
will be, how much distance should be 
maintained between cars, what speed 
should be maintained, what to do when 
care are separated at stop signals, where 
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to slow or stop en route in order to allow 
slower cars to catch up. These are a 
few of the things necessary to watch in 
planning a trip. 

An average speed of twenty-five miles 
an hour in the city is the safest to main- 
tain, allowing for a variety of drivers, 
and thirty-five miles on the highway. If 
a colored piece of cloth or paper, with 
a number painted on it is attached to 
the bumper, front and rear, of each car, 
there is no danger of losing track of 
one another. When several classes are 
going together, each class should have 
its own color. 

Children should have arm bands of 
the same color as the car marker, and 
so should the adults supervising the 
group. Each child, in turn, should be 
assigned a number. It is a simple matter 
then, even with two or three hundred 
children, to locate any one child almost 
instantly by referring to a list which will 
give the name, by class, color and num- 
ber, as for example, Bill Smith, blue, 
sixteen. If Bill doesn’t answer immedi- 
ately, then John Brown, blue, seven- 
teen, his “buddy,” will be responsible 
to know where Bill is, and vice versa. 

As many as three hundred and fifty 
children have been taken from four 
schools at the same time on a seventy- 
mile journey by bus and by chartered 
boat, all in one day, and never missed 
a minute in the time schedule from 
beginning to end. Roll call is taken by 
each teacher each time children enter or 
leave a bus or a boat, followed by a roll 
call of the teachers themselves, just as 
roll is taken in the army: “All present 
and accounted for.” It saves many a 
headache and impresses not only parents 
and children, but the public which 
looks on. 

Public relations, like charity, begins 
at home. It is important, first of all,'to 
leave route and schedule with the tele- 
phone operators at the school or at the 


Board of Education. If the excursion 
is to take all day, someone should be left 
at the point of departure to meet the 
queries of parents in the event of delay 
in returning. No end of trouble can de- 
velop if there is no one at school who 
knows the plans and a bus should have 
tire trouble or a car should break down 
on the way home. Provision should be 
made to telephone, if at all possible, and 
report any delay, even of ten minutes, 
in the hour of returning, to prevent 
anxiety among waiting parents. That 
is just good public relations. 

Much antagonism and bad feeling 
toward the schools can be prevented by 
having a clear-cut understanding con- 
cerning arrangements with the people 
operating the plant, the museum, or the 
institution where the excursion is to be 
conducted. And this should be done 
always by the same person, not by a 
different teacher each time. Many spe- 
cial privileges and favors are granted 
when there has been developed a close 
relationship between someone author- 
ized to represent the schools in ex- 
cursion contacts. 

Well-organized excursions are among 
the best public relations devices ; poorly 
conducted excursions can, and do, break 
down respect for the schools quicker 
than almost any other thing the schools 
might do. 

In summary, it should be reiterated 
that the excursion is of great impor- 
tance as a teaching device if properly 
planned and executed. It can be a most 
pleasant and profitable experience for 
teacher, parent, and child alike. But it is 
a highly specialized technique and at 
least arrangements should be made by 
one person with whom the public can 
deal with confidence and consistency, 
and, finally, it should be remembered 
that the excursion provides a splendid 
method by which to build good will for 
the schools. 














More Useful Audio-Visual 


Materials 


UDIO-VISUAL education is old, 
yet new. The experiences of the 
armed services have given to audio- 
visual education an impetus that it prob- 
ably would not have received in many 
years of peacetime endeavor. The use 
of films of all kinds, models, maps and 
other equipment proved beyond doubt 
that valuable aids to instruction had 
been neglected by many of our schools. 
This type of education also moved into 
industry as a wartime measure to speed 
the training of specialized workers. 
Such was its success in both the armed 
services and industry that many in the 
field of education think that there is a 
potent magic in almost any purchase 
of audio-visual materials. The fact is 
that audio-visual material must be as 
carefully chosen as any other material 
which is used in the classroom. 
Audio-visual education is not enter- 
tainment. It is an additional tool of 
learning. It may be used to enrich a 
curriculum or to present more clearly 
certain portions of a course of study, 
or it may be used to reach a portion of 
the school population which finds ab- 
stract thinking difficult. Any audio- 
visual aid which is brought into a course 
of study without proper evaluation of 
content, probably comes under the head- 
ing of entertainment. 


Before the war a number of compa- 
nies manufactured, distributed and sold 
audio-visual aids. For some reason 
these have centered largely around the 
motion picture and the filmstrip, prob- 
ably because motion pictures appeal to 
the imagination and have considerable 
possibilities as a medium of entertain- 
ment. Commercial companies have pro- 
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duced many films for educational pur- 
poses which have doubtful educational 
value. Teachers in some situations are 
asked to contract for audio-visual aids 
a year in advance in order that bookings 
may be made. Under such a method the 
choosing of audio-visual aids is largely 
a matter of chance. The teacher chooses 
a title without knowing anything of the 
content. This is not only a vicious prac- 
tice, from the standpoint of wasted time, 
but will damage irreparably the cause 
of audio-visual education. It would ap- 
pear that the teachers who use the ma- 
terial should have a voice in its content. 
At the present time they are in no po- 
sition to indicate their desires in any 
more than vague generalities. 


"TH secondary teachers have long 
looked to our universities for leader- 
ship and guidance, but this is not a one- 
way street. There should be an inter- 
change of ideas, each helping and com- 
plementing the other. The universities 
and colleges are this summer giving 
courses in audio-visual education and, 
in some at least, there will be an oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to work on organi- 
zation of a course of study or a par- 
ticular unit, and integrate with that unit 
suitable audio-visual material. This and 
the fact that all teacher training insti- 
tutions in the State of California will 
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soon require two units in audio-visual 
education of all candidates for teaching 
credentials is a fine start. 

Without the full codperation of the 
teaching group, this start may not con- 
tinue to gather speed and strength. It 
is, therefore, suggested that, in order to 
more closely correlate audio-visual aids 
with courses of study, teachers in indi- 
vidual schools make a critical’ survey 
of their needs in this field in the light 
of their own course of study. When 
each department in the individual school 
knows definitely the type of audio-visual 
aid it wants, then an attempt could be 
made to correlate courses of study and 
audio-visual aids by city or county. In 
a general way, it might even be possi- 
ble to do this on a statewide basis. If 
the teachers of California, for example, 
could work as a unit not only on various 
types and content of audio-visual aids 
but in specific courses, then commercial 
producers would be inclined to codper- 
ate and to furnish usable materials. 


It is also possible that teachers them- 
selves, acting through a county or state 
organization, could produce aids much 
more acceptable and usable than many 
which are now available. The armed 
services found it necessary to produce 
and make their own. Why shouldn’t 
teachers emulate their example ? Among 
the teaching group there are many ex- 
perienced photographers who travel for 
professional advancement or who travel 
for travel’s sake. If these teachers knew 
the type of picture that was wanted, it 
would often be possible for them to fur- 
nish material which could be utilized. 
In the field of Spanish, for example, a 
certain amount of historical and place 
background in the classroom may be 
desired. Teachers traveling in Mexico 
or South America could supply numer- 
ous color pictures of any type decided 
upon. These could be edited and printed 


by a teacher group to fit the needs of 
this group, and such a collection could 
be accompanied by records either in 
Spanish or English, to give talking pic- 
tures of the exact character desired. 

Certainly, teachers of English could 
supply ideas for cartoons to drive home 
good usage, punctuation, and involved 
sentences. Art departments could make 
the cartoons which, in turn, could be 
assembled and photographed on. thirty- 
five millimeter film. If movies showing 
the steps in learning to read are needed, 
then teachers and teachers of teachers 
should constitute the board of experts 
to write the script. Our schools are rich 
in dramatic talent to cast and direct the 
acting, and there are photographers in 
education whose work is professional. 
The same type of work could be done 
in history and the social studies. Slides 
and filmstrips on race, crime, current 
problems, and historical places are 
needed. Teachers can best supply the 
ideas and sequences for such material. 
In the field of physical education the 
films available are not satisfactory. 
There are various possibilities here. 
Colleges could furnish prints of their 
own games and practices. Excellent 
athletes could be photographed to fit 
previously written sequences. Portions 
of news films could be used. For teach- 
ing hygiene, posture and good physical 
and mental habits, cartoons on filmstrip 
should be useful. 


The above should be sufficient to illus- 
trate the type of thing that teachers 
could do. Since teachers spend con- 
siderable time in institutes, summer 
schools, and other professional group 
activities, would it not be possible for 
teachers of city and county units to use 
a considerable portion of such time for 
the next few years to perfect the con- 
tent and use of audio-visual material in 
the State of California? 
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Symposium on the Junior 
High School 


4q As soon as the March, 1945, symposium on the junior high school was com- 
pleted, the committee on problems of the junior high school of the Association 
of California Secondary School Administrators was commissioned to prepare 
another symposium. Enthusiasm was high but the kit of ideas was low. The 
success of the 1945 symposium raised fears that another one might suffer 
by comparison. But the committee had been given an assignment; it turned 
to its home work. 


The state committee includes the following persons: 
From Los Angeles— 


Otto E. Buss, principal, Carver Junior High School; Edwin R. Compton, 
principal, North Hollywood Junior High School; Evelyn L. Dayman, principal 
Gompers Junior High School; Lois M. Howery, principal, Kern Avenue Junior 
High School; Ellis A. Jarvis, principal, Berendo Junior High School; Roy H. 
Raymond, principal, Dana Junior High School; Raymond F. Reardon, principal. 
Southgate Junior High School; Thomas M. Riley, principal Pasteur Junior High 
School; Elizabeth Sands, assistant superintendent in charge of junior high 
schools, Los Angeles; Cedric Stannard, principal, Audubon Junior High School: 
and Elizabeth Van Patten, principal, Bancroft Junior High School. 

In addition— 


Harold B. Brooks, principal, Washington Junior High School, Long Beach; 
Donovan F. Cartwright, principal, San Dieguito Union High School, Encinitas; 
Joanna Heideman, principal, Toll Junior High School, Glendale; John G. 
McNeely, principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica; Frank R. 
Walkup. principal, McKinley Junior High Scuool, Pasadena. Chairman: Harry 
W. Stauffacher, principal, Lindbergh Junior High School, Long Beach, and 
Co-chairman: M. E. Herriott, principal, Central Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
Consultant from the State Department of Education: Lawrence White, assistant 
chief, division of secondary education. 


This symposium is presented as the thoughts of the persons who have 
written the various articles which it contains. Each wrote independently of 
the others, yet there is an evident, natural relationship between them. 


As the radio sponsor would say, “The views expressed herein are those 
of the authors and are not necessarily those of the committee.” As a matter 
of fact, the committee would just love to get its teeth into some of the things 
that are said herein. On the other hand, this very fact indicates that the 
materials are stimulating and worthy of consideration. 


M. E. HERRIOTT, Principal, 


Central Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. 


























An Introduction to Junior 


High School 


HE following pages present a gen- 

eral introduction to the modern 
junior high school. It is designed and 
written for the lay reader or may be 
used as the basis of discussion with lay 
groups interested in the junior high 
school. It is hoped that it will be both 
helpful and interesting to the teacher 
and layman who want a simple and di- 
rect statement regarding (1) objectives, 
(2) nature of the pupil, (3) general 
organization, and (4) the achievement 
of objectives. 


The authors share the opinion that 
the educational objectives outlined be- 
low can best be achieved in a junior 
high school of the general nature indi- 
cated. It is not argued here that these 
objectives can be achieved only in a 
junior high school, but the claim is made 
that, for pupils of the age concerned, 
they can best be achieved there. 


In general, the purpose of the junior 
high school is to take pupils as they 
come from the elementary schools and 
give to them the training and experi- 
ences which will best aid their develop- 
ment into well-rounded, wholesome 
personalities capable of taking their 
places as useful and desirable citizens in 
our American democracy. In order to 
realize this general purpose, nine spe- 
cific objectives must be achieved : 
Citizenship. Ability and desire to engage 
in activities worthy of a member of a good 


American home, and to be a good citizen of the 
school, community, state, nation, and world. 

Fundamental Skills of Learning. Skills in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and use of library, 
reference works and other tools of learning 
necessary for study at this grade level accord- 
ing to the abilities of individual pupils to 
achieve. 
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pleting her seventh year. 
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liam McKinley Junior High School, 
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After practice of law in Montana and 
service in the Marine Corps during 
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Human Relationships. Ability to work and 
associate harmoniously with other human 
beings regardless of race, color, creed, nation- 
ality, or social and economic level. 

Knowledge. Factual information meaning- 
ful and useful to pupils at this age level. 

Health and Physical Fitness. A well- 
developed body and well-formed habits neces- 
sary for good mental and physical health. 

Moral and Spiritual Values. Acceptance of 
moral and spiritual values, respect for the be- 
liefs of all religious groups, and a willingness 
to allow to others freedom of worship. 
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Manual Skills. Ability of both boys and 
girls to use their hands in the everyday things 
that need to be done about the home and in the 
shop. Exploration and development of inter- 
ests and skills in the fields of the household 
and industrial arts. 


Fine Arts Skills and Appreciation. Knowl- 
edge of fundamental principles of music and 
art and some skills in both. Appreciation of 
the arts as a part of everyday life and ability 
to enjoy that which is good in them. 

Scientific Thinking. Ability to distinguish 
facts from opinion or fiction and to find facts 
related to a given problem; ability to see the 
relationship of facts to a problem, and to 
arrive at logical conclusions. 


Wj BEN boys and girls are finishing 
the sixth grade, they are also 
growing out of childhood into adoles- 
cence. Only a small percentage have 
matured at the beginning of the seventh 
grade; yet by the close of the ninth 
grade, practically all have passed 
through certain physical developments 
and those social, emotional, and intel- 
lectual reactions that accompany these 
changes. 

The tremendous physical changes that 
take place during this period are many 
and varied. Aside from maturity of the 
sex organs, with change of voice and 
development of hair for the boys and 
the rounding out of the figure for the 
girls, the junior high school boy or girl 
often has great growth in bone and 
muscle. This tremendous growth often 
exceeds the development of the circula- 
tory and digestive systems, with the re- 
sult that the individual’s energy has to 
go into taking care of his body. Since 
his heart and lungs are not keeping pace 
with his growth, he must not be pushed 
too hard in physical training. Often 
concentration on his work is greatly 
hampered. Lack of codrdination is not 
unusual at this age. This weakness 
causes great embarrassment, particu- 
larly if attention is centered upon it. 


With these physical changes and 
growths frequently come strains and 
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worries. Boys whose voices crack or 
who have excess hair on their faces be- 
fore others of their group are embar- 
rassed. A little later on they worry if 
they do not develop as fast as their 
friends. They are chagrined if they con- 
tinue to be small in stature and, there- 
fore, find it necessary to compensate in 
other ways. Lack of physical ability on 
the playground often causes misery to 
the boy of this age. He may withdraw 
from the group and tell himself that he 
is not interested. Girls are disturbed 
if they are taller or heavier than their 
friends. They are particularly conscious 
of their appearance and are extremely 
self-conscious of any abnormalities. 

More and more at this age the child 
is withdrawing from his parents and 
older people and, therefore, should be 
treated, in so far as possible, as an adult. 
Many projects should be carried out 
with the minimum of adult direction. 

Another need is satisfactory relation- 
ship with his own age group. For boys, 
physical prowess is more important than 
scholastic success. Consequently, it is 
important that each boy have some suc- 
cess on the athletic field. To help com- 
pensate in a measure for weakness in 
physical ability, opportunity should be 
given to develop special competence in 
some other line. 

Closely connected with acceptance by 
the group is the need for making a satis- 
factory adjustment to the opposite sex. 
Each is anxious to know how to get 
along with the other. The manner of 
expressing this insecurity and fear may 
run, however, in quite opposite re- 
actions. Some display bravado and 
rudeness ; others rationalize and with- 
draw. 

During these years the boy or girl, 
aside from a particular interest in him- 
self and others, has a keen curiosity, par- 
ticularly in scientific and social prob- 
lems. He shows inquisitiveness in the 
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causes and motives of things. If his 
interest is aroused, he becomes so ab- 
sorbed that he is able to follow through 
on problems demanding long periods of 
concentration. 

On the other hand, effort is not sus- 
tained if to the adolescent there is no 
reason for learning or working on a 
problem.» He is likewise interested in 
content rather than in form, and in the 
general or whole of anything rather than 
in fine details. 

During his three years in the junior 
high school, his social interest develops 
from concentration upon himself and 
his immediate associates and surround- 
ings to a growing concern for social and 
economic problems. Lack of experience 
and of perspective often distort his ideas. 
However, opportunities that challenge 
and stimulate his thinking, and respect 
and consideration for his ideas and 
thoughts, help to bring about a whole- 
some social consciousness and a keen 
intellectual personality. 


‘THE junior high schools in Cali- 

fornia usually consist of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. In some 
school systems where the so-called 6-4-4 
plan is in operation, the tenth grade is 
also included. Each school usually has 
a principal, vice-principal for girls, vice- 
principal for boys, a counselor, a li- 
brarian, and the teaching staff. In the 
schools with large enrollments there is 
often a registrar, and sometimes a health 
coordinator. 

The functions of the principalship are 
dual in nature, being both administra- 
tive and supervisory. In administrative 
relations the principal is charged with 
the responsibility of carrying out the 
general policies of the administration as 
approved by the superintendent and the 
board of education. He is held responsi- 
ble for the general organization and ad- 
ministration of the school, and must see 


that laws, rules, and regulations are 
strictly enforced. In his supervisory 
capacity, it is his duty to supervise and 
direct the work of teachers and pupils 
in the classrooms and elsewhere about 
the school, to the end that each pupil will 
receive the maximum training and in- 
struction commensurate with his ability. 


After the principal, the assistant 
principals are next in charge of the 
school and are in actual charge in the 
absence of the principal. The assistant 
principal usually has charge of extra- 
curricular activities, and handles the 
disciplinary problems of the school. He 
schedules pupils in classes and acts as 
chief attendance officer in the school. In 
schools where a counselor is not pro- 
vided, he assumes duties of a counselor. 
He is registrar where no such officer is 
provided. Also he carries on study 
of special problems assigned by the 
principal. 

The counselor’s activities center 
around the physical, mental, emotional, 
and social needs of the individual and 
the adjustment of school facilities to 
meet these needs. In the junior high 
school, guidance aims to help the indi- 
vidual to bridge the gap between child- 
hood and youth by giving him assist- 
ance in the development of greater 
power of self-adjustment and self- 
direction. Self-direction involves guid- 
ance of the student in: 

The achieving of self-knowledge. 

Formulations of suitable educational and 


vocational plans in harmony with his interest 
and abilities. 


The development of social and recreational 
interests suited to his personal needs. 


The development of good health. 

The development of an effective personality. 

The achievement of success in harmony with 
his capacities. 

Every agency in the school has a part 
in the guidance program, but special 
responsibility rests with the counselor 
and homeroom or social living teachers. 
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They secure significant information con- 
cerning each pupil and interpret this 
information with respect to his edu- 
cational needs. They assist teachers in 
the understanding of individual needs 
and codrdinate all school agencies in the 
study and meeting of individual needs. 
They program students. They study 
maladjustment and plan remedial meas- 
ures and enlist cooperation of the home 
in solving problems of maladjustment. 
They confer with students relative to 
their personal problems and organize 
and supervise group guidance. 

Some schools have created a position 
for the purpose of directing the health 
services of the school, supervising health 
conditions, and stimulating better health 
teaching. This position is sometimes 
combined with that of counselor, espe- 
cially if the multiple grade counselor 
plan is followed. 


liso teacher is the person, of course, 
who is immediately in charge of the 
pupils and it is her duty to instruct them 
in the different subjects as well as in- 
spire them to high ideals in morals, 
citizenship, and straight living. The 
teacher should be a wholesome person 
who will make use of the many factors 
of modern education to analyze, evalu- 
ate, interpret, integrate, apply, and 
humanize the factors to develop the 
child’s capacity for intelligent self- 
expression. The junior high school is 
organized on the departmental plan in 
order that students may receive instruc- 
tion from teachers who are experts in 
their branches of study. 

Because students of this age can 
safely travel farther than elementary 
pupils, a junior high school can have 
sufficient enrollment to make possible 
many elective courses highly desirable 
and suited to the needs of this age group. 
Larger schools also make it possible-to 
provide rooms and buildings especially 
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adapted for this varied program. Home- 
making and shop courses are especially 
equipped to meet the needs of this age- 
grade pupil. Music groups of sufficient 
size are possible for both vocal and 
instrumental instruction. Desirable re- 
medial groups are made possible be- 
cause of sufficient numbers with similar 
difficulties. Arts and crafts are practi- 
cal in various forms and extremely use- 
ful in the development of certain types 
of students. Typing and junior busi- 
ness courses assist greatly in helping to 
stabilize certain students, to serve for 
others as an important tool, and for still 
others to begin a vocation. 

The junior high school plant, con- 
sisting as it does of classrooms, gym- 
nasium, shops, playgrounds, cafeteria, 
and auditorium, serves in most com- 
munities not only as a place where boys 
and girls are happily engaged in active, 
intelligent, social living, but also as a 
community center. 


- HE junior high school offers train- 

ing for adult citizenship by participa- 
tion in the planning and administration 
of activities of the school. Modern class- 
room procedures involve codperative 
planning of teacher and pupils in de- 
velopment of learning activities in which 
they engage. The history and organi- 
zation of governments and community 
agencies are a part of their academic 
studies. Safety and cleanliness of the 
grounds and buildings, the organization 
and operation of groups rendering 
genuine services to the school and com- 
munity, and the operation of the stu- 
dent government of the school offer 
opportunities for Young America to 
learn at first-hand the ways of living in 
a democratic society. The democracy 
here is made up of citizens of their own 
age and kind and is under the guidance 
of trained teachers and subject to the 
rules and regulations of a board of edu- 
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cation and the school laws of the state 
which are democratically developed by 
the legal machinery of adult society. 

Pupils come into the junior high 
school with greatly differing degrees of 
skills in the fundamentals. Scientific 
tests are used to determine the skill of 
each pupil and especially trained teach- 
ers give remedial aid to those who 
heed it, especially in reading and arith- 
metic, according to the individual needs 
of pupils and their abilities to increase 
their skills. In addition to training in 
the traditional 3 R’s, pupils in the 
modern school soon learn well the use 
of reference books, encyclopaedia, cur- 
rent magazines, and other elementary 
methods of research through regularly 
planned visits to their own school li- 
brary under the guidance of their teach- 
ers and a teacher-librarian. 

The size of the areas served by most 
junior high schools usually means that 
the pupils of each school are of several 
races and creeds, that they differ greatly 
as to national or family backgrounds, 
and that they come from varying social 
and economic levels. The association 
of such pupils in the presence of equal 
opportunities permits each to gain for 
himself that respect and prestige which 
his achievement and conduct justify. 
The intermingling of members of mi- 
nority and majority groups on the play- 
ground, their interchange of ideas in the 
student council, and their work together 
in the shop and in the classroom afford 
them opportunity to gain mutual re- 
spect and understanding. Not only do 
such experiences. help those who are un- 
like to get along together ; they also give 
them practice in working and associ- 
ating harmoniously with pupils of their 
own kind. 


Junior high school teachers are re- 
quired to have certificates indicating 
that they have prepared themselves to 


teach in secondary schools. Such certifi- 
cation in California means some five 
years of training after graduation from 
high school, including academic majors 
in one or more teaching fields as well 
as knowledge of the psychology of learn- 
ing and theory and practice of teaching. 
Their knowledge of child psychology 
enables them to select those facts which 
may be made meaningful and useful to 
pupils of junior high school age. Their 
acquaintance with modern methods of 
teaching enables them to teach such 
facts to pupils effectively. The depart- 
mentalized program makes it possible 
for teachers to teach those subjects in 
which they are most proficient. 

Library facilities, the use of multiple 
textbooks, science laboratories, gym- 
nasia, shops, special rooms for art, 
music, and household arts, and other 
secondary school equipment are pro- 
vided to enable pupils to acquire a maxi- 
mum of worthwhile factual information. 

The adolescent period is a critical one 
as far as health and physical develop- 
ment are concerned. Special attention 
is given to the correction of defects of 
posture and other body formations 
while the bones and muscles are still in 
process of growth and before such de- 
fects become definitely fixed. Careful 
physical examinations and follow-up by 
the school nurse and health coordinator 
are essential. Special emphasis is given 
the establishment of proper health habits 
in physical education classes as well as 
in science and other subjects. Safety in 
the home, on the street, on the play- 
ground, in the shops and throughout 
the entire school is a vital part of the in- 
structional program. The school should 
be equipped and staffed to meet the 
peculiar health needs common to the 
rapidly growing and changing boy and 
girl of junior high school age. 
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© canteen emphasis on moral and 
spiritual values for all ages is 
needed if they are to keep pace with 
the technological developments of this 
atomic era. By bringing together a large 
number of pupils of approximately the 
same age and by offering equal oppor- 
tunities to all, the junior high school 
affords an especially good opportunity 
for training and practice in the princi- 
ple of the golden rule. Participation in 
student government affairs, enforcing 
safety practices, club and playground 
activities, student body assemblies, festi- 
vals, and graduation exercises give 
opportunity for ethical training both by 
precept and practice. By bringing to- 
gether large numbers of pupils from 
varying social and economic levels and 
from different races, cultural back- 
grounds, and religious faiths, each pupil 
has an opportunity to know and under- 
stand the other fellow and to respect his 
achievements and abilities. 


The junior high school offers to many 
boys and girls their first opportunity for 
instruction in how to do things with 
their hands. Boys who live in cities are 
especially underprivileged in that they 
have little chance to work with mechani- 
cal things, and girls in the home are 
rarely given well-organized instruction 
concerning selection and preparation of 
foods or how to select, make, and care 
for clothing. The elements of consumer 
economics and household management 
are also usually given in grades seven 
to nine or ten. 

While boys and girls are acquiring 
some of the skills used in the industrial 
and household arts, they are also get- 
ting a sampling of experience and 
knowledge in fields of their later vo- 
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cations. Thus the junior high school 
performs that very important function 
of exploration, making possible earlier 
and more reliable choices of vocation. 

Trained teachers in the fields of music 
and art, together with special equip- 
ment, enables the junior high school to 
explore interets and talents in the arts 
and to develop them to a remarkable 
degree. Art exhibits and the public per- 
formances of music organizations offer 
ample evidence as to the excellence of 
which these pupils are capable under 
proper guidance and instruction. It is 
not intended that every pupil should be- 
come an outstanding artist, but every- 
one should have some fundamental skills 
and all should have an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the arts. 


The processes of scientific thinking 
are not the exclusive domain of any one 
educational level. However, the junior 
high school has some advantage over 
the elementary school because of the 
library and other instructional facilities 
which offer more extensive sources from 
which factual data may be collected. In 
addition to the usual classroom training 
in arriving at solutions to problematic 
situations, problems of student govern- 
ment and other extra-class activities 
give good training and practice in re- 
lating facts to a problem and arriving 
at logical conclusions. This practice in 
exercising one’s judgment and taking 
the consequences of one’s decisions gives 
a training which is basic to the Ameri- 
can way of life. Only by the exercise 
of such freedom of thought and action 
at this level of immaturity can the ma- 
ture individual be expected to utilize 
wisely the freedoms offered citizens of 
our American democracy. 


I 














Vagaries of Junior High 


Schoolers 


HEN one examines the major 

adjustment learning situations 
which confront boys and girls during 
the transition period between childhood 
and adulthood, it is found that the tasks 
to be accomplished are appallingly diffi- 
cult, varied, and numerous. The ado- 
lescent is beginning to feel a sharpened 
awareness of himself as an individual. 
He strives to establish himself securely 
among his peers as well as adults. He 
is inept and clumsy in his adjustment. 
He works at solving his problems with 
unyielding intensity. In his tenacious 
application, he often appears to set him- 
self deliberately against the desires and 
purposes of adult groups. For those 
who teach and guide the junior high 
school student, it is imperative that the 
first purpose shall be to integrate adult 
requirements and expectancies with the 
vision which the adolescent has. 

To carry out successfully such inte- 
gration, one must understand that cer- 
tain reactions and behavior traits of the 
adolescent are only signs and symp- 
toms, that the child is working at solv- 
ing what are to him, at the moment, his 
important problems. Looming large in 
his horizon, and often entirely obscuring 
adult-determined goals, are the ado- 
lescent’s personal needs, some of which 
are: (1) to gain and maintain status 
with those of his own age group; (2) to 
become increasingly emancipated from 
adult control and at the same time to re- 
tain their affection and support; (3) to 
establish satisfying attitudes toward and 
relationships with those of the opposite 
sex; (4) to adjust himself to a rapidly 
developing physical body; and (5) to 
find security in a broadly religious sense. 


q By BERTRICE NANCY BAXTER 





q In 1944 Bertrice Baxter attended the 
workshop in human development at 
the University of Chicago where she 
specialized in study of adolescence. 
In 1944-1945 she conducted a work- 
shop for Los Angeles junior high 
school vice-principals. The University 
of Southern California conferred upon 
her the degree of master of arts. She 
is girls’ vice-principal, Audubon 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. 





The anxiety connected with estab- 
lishing status in his group is intensely 
real to the adolescent. As he works at 
this task of adjustment, he exhibits be- 
havior traits which adult groups are re- 
luctant to look upon as acceptable. His 
group has a culture of its own, charac- 
terized by queer dance routines, unique 
patterns of dress, and a “jive” vocabu- 
lary created and understood only by 
sub-adults. They evolve their own so- 
cial values. The conduct and accept- 
ance of an individual are based upon 
these values. Young adolescents oper- 
ate on a much different value system 
than do adults. Any mores of society 
which are not acceptable to the group 
are not acceptable to the individual. 
Neither coercion nor persuasion can 
alter this fundamental factor in the ado- 
lescent equation. 

The opinion of the adolescent’s age 
group far outweighs that of parents or 
teachers. He is striving to gain prestige 
and to avoid social punishment within 
his group. He becomes impatient with 
adults as they attempt to combat the 
pull of approved and socially rewarded 
forms of behavior. Even academic skills 
may be minimized if they seem capable 
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of interfering with personal relation- 
ships. Often a decided slump in scho- 
lastic achievement is noted during the 
period when the adolescent is mastering 
the task of gaining status within his own 
group. 

Other behavioral manifestations take 
the form of impertinence and defiance 
of adult authority. In his inexperience 
in being tactful, he is unable to inter- 
pretate one culture to the other. He de- 
velops an antagonism to adults, for his 
first allegiance is to his group. He feels 
that he may be wrong, and an emotional 
conflict is built up within him which 
even he himself does not understand. 
These characteristics are as much a part 
of the nature of adolescence as are the 
changes in bodily proportions and the 
appearance of secondary sex character- 
istics. 


S the adolescent enters immediate 
pre-adulthood he wants to be looked 
upon as grown up. He wants a room 
of his own. He wants to make his own 
decisions. He wants to choose his own 
friends. He wants to choose his own 
subjects for study. He wants to assume 
responsibility. But he has his difficul- 
ties. He has not been taught techniques 
of escaping from the state of childish 
submission. As the child grows in 
physical stature he is expected to have 
adult reactions and “act his age.” At 
the same time the adolescent is pulled 
back by firmly attached ties of direction 
and control. 


The adolescent wants to develop him- 
self as a person rather than as an appen- 
dage of adult planning and direction; 
but he has no opportunity to work at 
and practice the methods of adult living. 
This confusion leads him to challenge 
authority as the price of his own indi- 
vidual authority. Just as the rapidly de- 
veloping physical body is not as sturdy 
as it appears, so is the emotional “body” 
inclined to snap under strain. He shows 
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his independence and relieves his feel- 
ings of irritation by employing bravado 
and petulance. Often a major issue is 
built out of a trivial disagreement, and 
creates painful misunderstandings. 

Society does not want to produce 
youth robbed of self-confidence, indi- 
viduals who do not wish to attain inde- 
pendence. Such persons will avoid the 
acceptance of the adult role, remaining 
attached to parents and rejecting mar- 
riage and family life. But there are few 
proper steps of induction from child- 
hood to adulthood status in our society. 
The adolescent too often walks the road 
alone. He needs much help and much 
guidance in mastering this task. 

The desire to break ties with adults 
is mixed with a desire for love and se- 
curity when the need for reassurance 
and affection is keen. This state of ap- 
pearing an adult one day and reverting 
to childhood habits the next is baffling 
to one who does not understand the 
paradoxical nature of the individual. In 
this task, as well as in others, the com- 
pleteness of accomplishment and the 
stage of maturity at which the accom- 
plishment is made, determine the extent 
to which the adolescent will achieve a 


_ genuinely mature personality. 


A the adolescent works at develop- 
ing satisfactory attitudes toward 
members of the opposite sex, he makes 
awkward social gestures. While he is 
impelled by biological maturation 
toward the other sex, his inexperience 
and inadequacy leave him ill-prepared 
for the role. This adjustive task inevi- 
tably faces every individual. If it is not 
mastered at this age, it may remain an 
unsolved problem throughout life. 


While the adolescent is experiment- 
ing with sets of attitudes to determine 
the correct ones to adopt toward the 
other sex, some strange antics may be 
observed. The boy becomes more 
boisterous, fearless, and daring and ex- 
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hibits his skill and strength in an as- 
sertive manner. He enters the “show 
off” stage. He often makes a bid for 
attention through anti-social behavior. 
The first stage of this takes the form 
of teasing girls, hitting and shoving 
them, snatching books and purses, and 
calling names. 

The girl will also push and hit back 
at the earlier stage. But later she is 
inclined to exaggerate her make-up, talk 
in loud tones, squeal and giggle, for the 
purpose of attracting attention. She is 
trying to establish for herself a satis- 
factory feminine rdle. 

This is an experimentation period, 
and forms a growing era through which 
all normal adolescents must pass. For 
some the attributes of this age and this 
task are more noticeable and more un- 
acceptable to adults than they are for 
others. The individual can follow no 
predetermined pattern of behavior; he 
must find his own way. There is a 
sharpening and heightening of charac- 
teristics which were formerly dormant. 
The anxiety to gain prestige with the 
other sex blinds him to the ridiculous 
nature of the social gestures he is mak- 
ing. But very important is the mastery 
of this developmental task, for upon it 
depends the learning of even more com- 
plex succeeding tasks. 

Closely related to the task of ad- 
justing to the opposite sex is that of 
accepting the reality of his own appear- 
ance. The adolescent must become 
accustomed to his changing bodily pro- 
portions. Not only is he experiencing 
new inner emotional urges, but he is 
faced with the problems of physical co- 
ordination. He can reach farther. He 
fills more space. He develops a new 
awkwardness, his feet are too large, and 
his hands seem to multiply. His com- 
plexion changes, and the frame of his 
facial structure is altered. With this de- 
velopment a new image emerges and he 
is fascinated by the new discovery of 


himself. During this time, the ego- 
centric interest in his own self is a must 
for making the adjustment to his new 
appearance, 

The boy begins to carry a comb and 
use it at the least provocation. He 
brushes his shoes and wears a clean 
shirt as often as the laundry problem 
will permit. He goes in for body build- 
ing exercises and sports, and seeks in 
every way to develop a physique in 
which he takes great pride. 

The girl daily spends hours upon new 
arrangements of her hair. She applies 
the lipstick and other make-up often 
and thoroughly. Her interest in clothes 
heightens. Often the problem of a new 
dress creates a major crisis in the home, 
and the imagined need of a “hair-do” 
is a source of much contention. The 
end-results of all of this intense groom- 
ing is not as important to the adolescent 
as is the satisfying of an urge to give 
attention to this newly discovered, de- 
veloping physical structure. One need 
only observe girls combing and recomb- 
ing their hair before the mirror, hour 
after hour, to realize that it is not the 
final hair arrangement that is the stimu- 
lus, but rather the urge to experiment 
with appearance. 


Adults become impatient with this 
constant grooming. But truly, the adult 
is a problem to the adolescent. For not 
only is the adolescent trying to accept 
the reality of his new appearance, but 
he is called upon to explain to the adult 
and to justify the methods by which he 
is attempting to make proper adjust- 
ment to himself. 


S eo adolescent period is the most 
visionary of all stages of growth. 
During this time the individual develops 
an image of himself in which he tran- 
scends all obstacles and frustrations. 
He becomes an idealist. He wants to 
save the world, to clean up politics, to 
help the oppressed. He begins to be 
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curious about the universe. Wishing to 
identify himself with the universe, he 
allies himself with a divine being. He 
feels need for a relationship with God, 
and so usually becomes part of a re- 
ligious group. 

The curve of interest in religion, 
creed, ritual, and emotional expression 
related to a spiritual experience shows 
a decided upsweep during the adolescent 
period. Patriotic observances and cere- 
monies are closely akin to these methods 
of satisfying the urge to become the 
idealist. Loyalties and affiliations are 
formed at this time that often last a 
lifetime. 

Although logic suggests that knowl- 
edge and understanding of the ado- 
lescent are basic to planning an edu- 
cational program for him, the analysis 
of junior high school students is diffi- 
cult. It is impossible to time the emer- 
gence of any one emotional drive. There 
is, unfortunately, no sequential order 
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in which adolescent problems appear. 
While scientific studies of child develop- 
ment offer an excellent background 
against which to judge an adolescent, 
they do not obviate the need for system- 
atic individual study, treatment, and 
guidance. The junior high school pro- 
gram should be set up to provide a 
niche for each adolescent as his unfold- 
ing emotional drives create his personal 
needs. As his ambivalent character of 
behavior calls for insight and care in 
interpretation, so does his changing set 
of problems call for a diversified pro- 
gram of study which, with its flexibility, 
allows for adjustment and change within 
the year, semester, term, or even week. 
The broad sweep of adolescent processes 
of development and unfoldment requires 
an educational plan which will accept 
its functions not in a vague and falter- 
ing manner, but with a vigorous pro- 
gram of procedures firmly rooted in 
the adolescent-determined needs of the 
junior high school student. 














Teacher Counseling 


VERYONE recognizes that a 

teacher is the one person who can 
give the most practical kind of guid- 
ance. Teachers are told that guidance 
is part of their job and they do a great 
deal in an informal way. They are, how- 
ever, usually overloaded and most of 
them lack training to do comprehensive 
guidance. The problem is to arrange the 
teachers’ program so that counseling 
service is recognized as an essential part 
of their daily work. Then enough in- 
service training must be provided so 
that they may acquire effective tech- 
niques. Even more important is for 
teachers to learn what services they can 
perform to supplement the work of the 
trained counselor. 


At Lindbergh Junior High School in 
Long Beach the entire school is so or- 
ganized that all of the seventeen hun- 
dred pupils are getting daily counseling 
service through the social living teach- 
ers. These teachers have two groups of 
students daily for two and one-half peri- 
ods. Part of that time is devoted to 
counseling service integrated with the 
teaching of English and social studies. 
Here, then, is a time and place in a 
normal teaching load for guidance work. 
The teachers accept the program with 
the counseling responsibility. 


This new service calls for much in-’ 


service training. This help is provided 
in a planning period before school opens 
its doors to students. This period is part 
of the daily program and not an ad- 
ditional time requirement. During this 
half-hour, all teachers are free to meet 
in small and large groups. It is one of 
the most wholesome features of the 
whole experiment, as well as vital to 


q By HARRY W. STAUFFACHER 





4 Harry W. Stauffacher, principal, 
Lindbergh Junior High School, Long 
Beach, is a World War I veteran and 
graduate of the University of South- 
ern California. He is chairman of the 
national advisory board, Education 
Associates, New York City. In Long 
Beach he has been chairman of the 
commission on preparation for life 
work of the secondary schools. 





the promotion of counseling service. 
One elective was eliminated from each 
student’s program to provide for this 
planning period. All teachers have a 
five-period load in addition to the plan- 
ning period, but no free period during 
the day except the lunch hour. 

A teacher-counselor knows, studies, 
and guides individuals in their daily 
class group as a specific responsibility. 
The teacher-counselor complements the 
administrative counselor, who contacts 
students infrequently but promotes the 
total program. The teacher is provided 
with a curriculum which ties subject 
matter in with guidance activities. She 
accepts the responsibilities of specific 
counseling service so that every student 
has daily help in solving personal and 
group problems. 


The counseling service offered by 
teacher-counselors is directly in line 
with the psychological needs of adoles- 
cents: to develop coéperation, friendli- 
ness, a sense of belonging, an oppor- 
tunity for emotional emancipation, 
adjustments to group activities, new ex- 
periences of social and educational sig- 
nificance, and exploration of individual 
interests and capabilities. Mental and 
physical health problems are carefully 
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surveyed and followed up. Special cases 
are referred to appropriate agencies for 
clinical service. 


(5 20uP guidance is stimulated by 
teacher-counselors to promote 
group loyalty to each other and to 
common ideals, and higher standards of 
living. Discussions provide an exchange 
of opinions which offer incentives for 
better living by implication. Thus, the 
transition from the elementary situation 
of one room and one teacher to the more 
complex situation of many pupils and 
teachers is more easily abridged. The 
adolescent needs this daily counseling 
service to offset native tendencies of 
day-dreaming and to find a steadying 
influence through which he can attain 
security and stability. All these needs 
are the responsibility of the teacher- 
counselors. 

“How can one justify the elimination 
of an elective in favor of this guidance 
service?” That depends, of course, on 
one’s analysis of what is important for 
the total education of adolescents. The 
program is based upon certain psycho- 
logical needs rather than subject matter. 
The adolescent faces terrific problems 
as he strives to emancipate himself from 
parental control and achieve individu- 
ality. Anyone who works with youths 
today is constantly amazed at their home 
problems. In one class of twenty-three 
students, nine were victims of broken 
homes. To whom can they turn for en- 
couragement and help? They face tre- 
mendous adjustments socially, emotion- 
ally, and physically during their junior 
high school years. The junior high 
school is the segment which enrolls 
practically every youth just a few years 
before many go into active life in the 
community. They are going out to live 
in a democracy and yet were never 
taught what it means to live democrati- 
cally. Democracy must be taught and 
experienced to preserve it as a way of 
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living. There is the task of adjusting 
adolescents to group living, group loyal- 
ties, and group ideals. Such teaching 
develops right attitudes and is essential, 
along with the teaching of knowledges 
and skills, and is best done by teacher- 
counselors. 


PERHAPS the following quotations 

from teacher reports, turned in as 
part of the records and not written just 
for this article, will help to catch the 
practical outcomes during the first five 
months of the experiment : 

“We've taken a long step toward real 
teaching with our teacher-counseling 
plan this year.” 

“Never in all my experience teaching 
physical education have I had so many 
teacher requests for data on health 
problems.” 

“We had quite a struggle learning to 
plan, but we finally got the idea. Now 
the pupils appreciate it so much that 
they are kind, polite, and nice to each 
other.” 

“We invited a class to our party who 
had never experienced a group activity. 
Not one member of the guest group 
failed to thank us. What was more, 
many girls in my class thanked me for 
thinking to invite the less fortunate.” 

“T have never known such enthusiasm 
nor have I had so many students go 
home and put the ideas into use there.” 

“Increasing friendliness among class 
members and cooperation in attaining 
higher grades in class citizenship were 
two major outcomes.” 

“A ‘glamour gal’ who was new to our 
class was put on a committee. She had 
ability to get things done. Result: the 
girls are for her now 100 per cent. An- 
other undesirable boy demonstrated his 
art ability; now he is tops with the 
class.” 

“A boy who was a trouble maker and 
poor student in another group was 
transferred to our room. Through this 
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activity he became a leader. He is now 
an ‘A’ student and not one bit trouble- 
some.” 

“Some abilities which showed leader- 
ship in this activity were uncovered. It 
also revealed those who were willing to 
assume responsibilities.” 

“You view the class in an entirely 
different way in this plan.” 

“My group wanted an experience 
which would help better school morale. 
The result was a decision to install a 
system of points for each homeroom for 
measuring such items as: attendance, 
discipline, attractiveness, citizenship, 
and service.” 

Do not misunderstand the total pic- 
ture of this school at work. More stress 
than ever is given to the fundamentals, 
because periods are longer and there is 


one less subject for students. On the 
other hand, there is time and a plan for 
teacher-counselors in this critical period 
of the pupils’ life. Education must as- 
sume part of the responsibility for the 
way people shall live together during 
the future years. It must be planned 
and taught. The giving of proper time 
and responsibility to teacher-counselors 
is one step in the direction of gaining 
better human relationships. It will take 
time to complete the total picture of the 
effectiveness of teacher-counselors. The 
experiment is stimulating to the faculty 
and is generally approved by pupils and 
parents. It opens the way for some kind 
of solution to the growing need to help 
youth by providing a time, place, and 
responsibility for guidance. It is a plan 
to add a fourth “R” as a fundamental : 
relationships. 


Prescription for a Good Junior High School Teacher 


If with faith, hope, and charity the following ingredients are skillfully and 
artistically combined, the demand for the product will be never failing. For a 
good junior high school teacher, take then: 


1. Persons (if possible men and women in equal numbers) with clear skins, 
clear eyes, clear heads, warm hearts and funny bones ; 


2. Expose early in college to some course that presents education as important 
in modern society; that insists a public school system can be the leaven to raise 
the social bread to higher levels and better quality ; that demonstrates deep satis- 
factions reward those who enter the teaching profession ; 


3. Expose also to actual contact with youth at levels of childhood, early and 
later adolescence, so that neophytes may understand children as growing, devel- 
oping individuals and not bottles to hold subject matter by volume ; 

4. Add a strong dash of subject matter not from a narrow-necked bottle of 
specialization but generously from several broad, tall rounded ones; 


5. Next in appropriate quantities mix in (a) presentation of how learning 


occurs (psychology of learning), (b) practice teaching for practical experience 
in stimulating and directing learning, and (c) the tricks of the trade (classroom 


techniques) ; 


6. Finally inject a thorough understanding of that complex, stimulating, and 
challenging variable, the adolescent culture. 


—Crpric STANNARD, principal, Audubon Junior High School, Los Angeles. 











Junior High School 


Attendance 


Gent degree to which the attend- 
ance office affects the junior high 
school program depends upon both the 
philosophy of the school and the extent 
of coéperation that exists between mem- 
bers of the school community. The indi- 
vidual school is as strong and stable an 
agency in the educational field as is the 
attendance office of that particular 
school. The attendance office, in turn, 
feels that its strength and stability come 
primarily from the pupils, parents, 
teachers, and administrators. Evidences 
of good and evil in a community tend 
to emerge from the routine activities of 
the attendance office. The manner in 
which the influence is felt, either to 
recognize or to combat these tendencies, 
characterizes the attendance program. 

The attendance office contacts person- 
ally or clerically every pupil enrolled in 
the school during the year. It should 
be pointed out that the total number of 
pupils in any one year may exceed, by 
hundreds, the recognized highest enroll- 
ment at any one time. For example, a 
school with a normal 1800 school popu- 
lation may possibly have 2600 pupils 
enrolled throughout the year. 

This enrollment is classified into those 
who attend school regularly and those 
who do not. In dealing with either 
group, the procedures followed should 
be based upon fairness for all. As- 
suming that the school is set up under 
democratic processes, the pupil who at- 
tends school regularly is given all the 
privileges and considerations that are 
granted by a truly democratic institution 
regardless of sex, creed, cultural, or 
financial background. The treatment 
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accorded the group with irregular at- 
tendance is likewise rendered regard- 
less of sex, religion, color, financial or 
social condition. (Of course, the vari- 
ous agencies in the community set up 
under these subdivisions are called upon 
by the school in order to help pupils 
and their families wherever their serv- 
ices are needed. ) 


Furthermore, the educational prob- 
lems of adolescents must be recognized 
by those dealing with attendance in the 
junior high school. It involves an 
awareness not only of the rapid changes 
in physical growth of a pupil of this 
age, his cultural, social, and spiritual 
needs ; but of his change of relationship 
with the adult world, his parents, and 
the school. The educational program, 
then, must provide social experiences 
for the gradual release from parental 
fostering and must promote the unfold- 
ing of attitudes of self-reliance through 
guidance. It must let the pupil realize 
that maintaining regular attendance and 
being punctual is one of his responsibili- 
ties as a citizen of the school. It is 
his job. 

The California state compulsory edu- 
cation law is binding, but it does not, 
by its own authority, bring about enroll- 
ment in school and attendance. There 
are still parents who see no need for edu- 
cation, and parents who have no author- 
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ity or responsibility within their own 
family group. The result is that these 
parents do not codperate in seeing to it 
that their children get the benefits of 
public education. 


Since school education cannot take 
place by absent treatment, it becomes 
the duty of the person in charge of at- 
tendance, the registrar, to promote a 
program for the complete enrollment of 
all the pupils in the district and their 
subsequent regular attendance. Thus, 
the function of the registrar is twofold : 
(1) supervision of registration and ac- 
counting of pupils; and (2) responsi- 
bility for carrying out a program which 
brings about a better environment for 
each pupil who has an attendance prob- 
lem. To state that one function is more 
important than the other is erroneous. 
Getting pupils into the schools and fail- 
ing to provide an adequate educational 
program to meet their needs is as bad 
as providing a suitable educational pro- 
gram and failing to get them into school. 
But maintenance and improvement of 
attendance are dependent upon the per- 
formance of services by the junior high 
school. 


All junior high schools consider the 
physical, mental, and emotional welfare 
of a pupil as their main objective. Un- 
less one has worked in the attendance 
office for some time, one is unable to 
visualize the time and effort required to 
handle the health problems in a com- 
munity of any size. Assuming that the 
attendance office only supplements the 
work of the health codrdinator, its daily 
routine load in caring for incidental ill- 
nesses, accidents, contacts with health 
agencies and parents, is still tremendous. 

A detailed summary of the manner 
in which the attendance office assists in 
the health activities of the school reads 
as follows : 

1. Readmitting pupils daily, with special 
emphasis on pupils with absence of five days 


or more and those with special health de- 
ficiencies. 

2. Holding weekly conferences with the 
nurse about cases where parent coéperation is 
doubtful or lacking. 

3. Reporting to the school doctor pupils 
with a history of frequent absences. 

4. Requesting for advisability of adjustment 
of school day program for those pupils whose 
absence records indicate a particular need. 
(Rest period,*late arrival to school, or early 
dismissal from school. ) 

5. Recognizing physical defects of pupils 
who report to the attendance office. 

6. Visiting homes, especially of pupils with 
frequent absences. 

7. Making telephone contact with the 
parents of pupils who are to be excused from 
school on account of illness. 

8. Following up cases which must be given 
immediate attention. 

9. Making routine daily telephone contacts 
with parents of pupils who are reported absent. 

10. Reporting needs regarding physical im- 
provements of the school to the proper au- 
thorities. 

11. Reporting pertinent health information 
about a pupil from parent or health agency to 
interested persons. 

12. Making provision for a home teacher in 
cases of pupils who expect extended absences 
on account of illness. 

13. Enlisting medical services of health 
agencies in the community for pupils of fami- 
lies who are not aware of such services. 

14. Assisting the health codérdinator in sur- 
veys which are used as bases for guidance. 

15. Assisting in compiling list of clinics in 
the community and in distributing them to 
teachers. 

16. Including health check-up for pupils 
who participate in the work-experience pro- 
gram. ; 


[MITATIONS of space do not 
allow additional outlines of the ac- 
tivities undertaken in the other areas of 
guidance, curriculum, extra-curricular, 
vocational, and community relations. 
However, a few examples indicating the 
need for individual guidance in these 
areas will help show the interdepend- 
ence of these activities with those of the 
attendance office. 
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In answer to a routine telephone call 
made to a parent concerning her daugh- 
ter’s absence, the reply was given as 
illness. However, when the girl re- 
turned to school, questioning revealed 
the basic cause for her absence was an 
assignment in her social studies class. 
A teacher may improve or decrease at- 
tendance by making or not making the 
class activity fit the needs, abilities, and 
interests of the pupil. Sometimes the 
teacher does her best to make the class 
valuable to the pupil and the adminis- 
tration uses all available means within 
the school program to meet the needs 
of the pupil, but the pupil still remains a 
misfit in the type of curriculum offered. 
Possibly the attendance office realizes to 
a greater degree than others that the 
balance of emphasis between the aca- 
demic, vocational, health, and social as- 
pects of the curriculum often is not a 
just one for a great number of our 
pupils. 

Absences from school afford a valid 
reason for the principals, counselor, 
teachers, and registrar to personally 
contact the home. Conditions are found 
which otherwise would not receive at- 
tention. For instance, one visit disclosed 
a family cooking meals and receiving 
heat entirely from a fireplace because 
utilities had been turned off. Another 
revealed a parent overlooking the need 
of having her son receive medical at- 
tention for a broken shoulder blade. 
Homes are found which are one-room 
enclosures serving six to ten persons. 

Each one of these cases emphasizes 
the need for improvement. The school 
program is affected by the type of pupil 
who lives in this underprivileged home 
environment. How can he easily adjust 
to the demands of a school program? 
Consider his lack of a suitable place to 
study, to have friends. Consider the 
pressure upon him to stay away from 
home. 

Home visits are not necessary in cases 
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where parents are available by tele- 
phone. The telephone conference occurs 
most frequently and is usually limited 
to the inquiry about the pupil’s immedi- 
ate well-being. Nevertheless, the con- 
tacts made with the home result in not 
only receiving information as to an ab- 
sence, but yield an opportunity for 
answering the many questions parents 
have about the school program, home- 
work, and policies. 

Information which is carried home 
by a pupil is not always accurate. Due 
to lack of understanding, pupils do not 
always interpret classroom experiences 
correctly. An example of this concerns 
a boy whose parent claimed that the 
physical education instructor had forced 
him to take showers following the ab- 
sence due to a cold. In checking up on 
the case, it was found that the boy had 
not shown the note from his parent 
making the request nor had he asked 
to be excused from showering. To quote 
the boy, “Mr. looked as though 
he was going to say, ‘No’ if I asked him, 
so I didn’t ask him.” 





i attempting to bring about a satis- 

factory solution to any of the cases 
needing attention, the techniques in- 
volved are based on those of the guid- 
ance program of the school. Once perti- 
nent or cumulative information about 
a pupil is received, it is passed on to the 
homeroom teacher or classroom teach- 
ers, if necessary. If further follow-up is 
needed, the following specialized serv- 
ices within the school are enlisted: 
health codrdinator ; counselor, when ad- 
justment of program or make-up work 
is found necessary; vice-principals in 
more serious cases of personality con- 
flict or maladjustments due to emotional 
instability of pupil or parent, and in 
cases involving financial welfare; and 
the supervisor of attendance, in cases 
involving lack of codperation on the part 
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of the parent to confer with the school 
authorities. 

The attendance supervisor acts as a 
coordinator between the home and the 
school. The remedial work of adjust- 
ment begins with interpreting the school 
to the home, the school to the child, or 
even the child to the home. Contacts 
requiring more intensive case work are 
referred to suitable social agencies. In 
cases of habitual truancy, after all other 
measures have failed, the child may be 
filed on in juvenile court and placed 
under the jurisdiction of the joint super- 
vision of the probation officer and the 
attendance supervisor. If, however, the 
child’s irregularity is due to the negli- 
gence of his parent, who does not re- 
quire him to be in school, the parent is 
taken into court. 

In addition to the individual guidance 
given a pupil, past experiences have 
shown that anticipating pupil needs is 
an effective way of decreasing irregu- 
larities in attendance. Minority groups, 
usually underprivileged, depending 
upon the location of the school, present 
problems upon which educators do not 
agree for their solution. These pupils 
need status and security in order to 
satisfy their desires for achievement. 

The attendance office has recognized 
this need and in codperation with other 
personnel has helped to develop a pro- 
gram of special activities for them. They 
are represented in student government 
organization ; they participate in after- 
school supervised activities; they pre- 
sent assemblies to the school and to 
parents. As a result, wholesale truan- 
cies and irregularities have diminished. 
And because, in this case, the Mexican- 
American pupils are attending school 
more regularly, they are making more 
available to themselves the benefits of 
democratic education. This education, 
in time, will do away with so-called mi- 
nority groups because there will be 


better understanding between them and 
the main group. 

Punctuality is considered a funda- 
mental quality of good citizenship. 
Tardiness is associated with careless- 
ness, lack of codperation, lack of re- 
sponsibility; it may become a vicious 
habit unless curbed. 

At Emerson Junior High School, 
tardiness has been defined and certain 
specific policies are adhered to in con- 
nection with it. The student body has 
voted that, “A pupil must be in his 
seat and ready to begin work before the 
tardy bell rings. Otherwise he is tardy.” 
Tardiness is applied to being late to 
school as well as to delay in reporting 
to classes during the day. 

A student committee has been estab- 
lished for carrying out the program of 
punctuality. It is composed of eight 
members and is called the Thrift Panel, 
implying the saving of time. Its purpose 
is to encourage punctuality throughout 
the school and to help those who are 
habitually tardy. In inquiring about 
causes for tardinesses, it has been found 
that they may be the indirect result of 
a more serious problem: lack of hear- 
ing, late bedtime, late rising, lack of co- 
ordination, emotional imbalance, disci- 
pline, and even stealing on way to 
classes. Some tardy cases become seri- 
ously aggravating. A minor infringe- 
ment may be overlooked ; but the con- 
stant repetition is wholly demoralizing 
both to the pupil and to the class. On 
the other hand, adherence to the “being 
on time” policy creates a wholesome 
beginning for class activity. 

If the attendance teacher carries out 
all these activities with understanding 
and efficiency, then the attendance office 
is a potent factor in meeting the needs 
of the pupils and in interpreting the 
junior high school program to the 
parents and the community. 








Health Coo 


NCREASINGLY, public schools ac- 

cept good health as one of their 
major goals. Adequate health knowl- 
edge and attitudes and practices are to 
be attained only through adequate at- 
tention to health by the schools. Espe- 
cially is this true at the junior high 
school level, where health needs are ac- 
centuated by the rapid changes which 
accompany early adolescence. 

Acceptance of this responsibility and 
examination of present practices in re- 
lation to it reveal many inadequacies 
and some promising developments. The 
negative presented first places the posi- 
tive in favorable perspective. 

In most junior high schools there is 
too little follow-up of school physician 
examinations. Too often there is time 
for only the initial form-letter notifying 
the parent of need for medical attention. 
More often the follow-up should include 
a conference with the pupil and parent 
to discuss the physician’s recommen- 
dations and to learn the social service 
status of the family; referral to either 
clinic or private care as indicated ; and 
a reminder to the pupil the day pre- 
ceding the clinic appointment to insure 
that it will be kept. If private care is 
indicated, a follow-up within reasonable 
time should be made to see that care is 
actually received. 


All too often there are no health inter- 
views with the parents and the pupil. 
The parent should be encouraged to at- 
tend the physical examination of his 
child. The program is furthered when 
the physician can talk directly with the 
parent. Of course, examinations should 
be scheduled in advance so that parents 
can be notified when the pupil is to be 
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examined. But appointments are usu- 
ally hurried, and routine examinations 
are made without even sufficient time 
for consultation with the pupil. It is a 
rare case at the secondary level when 
a parent is present for the examination. 

Other faults include lack of infor- 
mation for teachers and administrators, 
incomplete health records, routine or 
haphazard rather than intelligent se- 
lection of cases for the doctor, failure 
to keep clinic appointments, no response 
to notices sent to parents, lack of a cen- 
tral office to which cases can be referred 
for health study, inadequate provision 
for care of acutely ill pupils, lack of at- 
tention to proper readmission and ex- 
clusion of pupils from school for health 
reasons, no concrete health policy, and 
the graduation of many pupils without 
a thorough knowledge of the care of 
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their bodies and prevention of disease. 
Since the health of the child has been 
accepted as a primary objective, it fol- 
lows that the glaring defects in the 
health program must be corrected. 


n the junior high schools, the com- 

plexity of the health service and the 
increase in problems of health education 
present a need for constructive think- 
ing. One of the most promising de- 
velopments is establishment of the po- 
sition of health coordinator. In some 
of the larger schools this is practically a 
full-time position ; in the smaller schools 
it is, naturally, combined with other re- 
sponsibilities. In brief, the health co- 
ordinator has responsibility for plan- 
ning, organizing, and supervising all 
activities connected with the health of 
the pupils and faculty in the school, in 
accordance with established rules, regu- 
lations, and policies of the adminis- 
tration. 


The health codrdinator should have 
a background of general education, an 
understanding of positive health and 
the prevention of disease, and a knowl- 
edge of physiology and pathology in 
order to recognize deviations from the 
normal, The codrdinator should also 
be conversant with classroom situations 
and school organization. Likewise, he 
should have ability to organize and to 
get along well with others. The codrdi- 
nator must inspire confidence in pupils, 
teachers, parents, and the medical staff 
by reason of his sympathetic under- 
standing of their many and varied 
problems. 


A growing number of persons be- 
lieve that there should be certification 
for the position. Others believe that the 
health codrdinator should hold a nurs- 
ing degree in addition to the teaching 
credential. Certainly the health codrdi- 
nator should at present hold a general 
secondary credential with additional 
special work in health. 


Variations in school organization 
cause variations in the program of the 
health coérdinator. Certain duties and 
over-all plans are, however, standard 
and essential to all. 

The work of the health codrdinator 
is divided into duties concerned with 
health service and those concerned with 
health education. 

Health service includes : 


1. Records: 

(a) Keeping physician’s health files in 
order and available for use by all of the school 
staff. 

(b) Obtaining health records from other 
schools when necessary. _ 

(c) Recording results of visits by pupils to 
clinics and private physicians. 


2. Examinations and Follow-Up: 


(a) Assistance in the selection of pupils to 
be examined, having them present at the time 
set, and attending the examination when re- 
quested by the physician. 

(b) Assistance in the selection of pupils to 
be counseled by the school nurse, and having 
them present at the time set. 

(c) Holding individual or group confer- 
ences with administrators, teachers, parents, 
pupils, physicians, nurses, or outside agencies 
in the field of health. 

(d) Informing teachers, counselors, and 
others engaged in guidance, grouping, pro- 
gramming, placement, or teaching of pupils as 
to the health needs of individuals and checking 
constantly to see that requests from doctors, 
clinics, and parents are observed. 

(e) Checking health records of pupils en- 
gaged in extra-curricular or work activities 
and arranging for special health examinations 
when indicated. 

(f) Conducting a follow-up program for 
correction of physical defects: reminding pu- 
pils of appointments for clinic, dental, or pri- 
vate care; arranging permits to leave school 
and to return to classes following appoint- 
ments. 

(g) Conducting a continuous follow-up 
program for those pupils who are under care 
of chest boards, heart boards, and rest pro- 
grams. 


3. Attendance Relations: 

(a) Assisting the principal with readmit- 
tance of pupils who have been absent from 
school because of illness in order to safeguard 
the pupil’s health and to protect others from 
communicable disease. 
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(b) Assisting the principal with exclusions 
when necessary and follow-up in all such cases. 

(c) Studying the frequency and causes of 
absence and making recommendations for im- 
provements of conditions related to health con- 
ditions. 


4. Health Surveys: 

(a) Planning health surveys such as audi- 
ometer testing; dental, athlete’s foot, and pe- 
diculosis inspections ; and vaccination and im- 
munization campaigns. 


5. Care of Sick and Injured: 

(a) Providing for those temporarily ill; 
giving supervision and care at school or ex- 
clusion when necessary and possible. 

(b) Providing first aid; keeping a record 
of all accidents, follow-up of all accident cases ; 
studying causes for accidents, and conducting 
adequate safety programs based on such 
studies. 

(c) Contacting parents in cases of severe 
illness or accident; providing transportation 
for pupil when necessary. 

6. Special Teachers: 

(a) Working with special health teachers 
such as speech correction, lip-reading, sight- 
saving ; facilitate referrals of cases from the 
classroom teacher to the special teacher. 

(b) Providing health data for all psycho- 
logical and psychiatric examination requests 
by specialists working with exceptional 
children. 

7. Legal Reports: 

(a) Providing health data for all legal 
forms submitted by the school or to the school, 
such as requests for legal action, reports to 
probation offices, and reports to welfare 
agencies. 


Health education duties include: 

1. Developing and promoting the use of 
effective methods for the maintenance 
and improvement in the health of pupils 
and faculty. 


2. Aid in forming a health committee and 
provide active leadership. 
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3. Arranging for active participation in the 
health program by pupil health com- 
mittees. 

4. Enlisting faculty and pupil codperation 
in the development and promotion of 
plans for the improvement of health. 

5. Providing for evaluation of the health 
program in relation to such factors as 
improved pupil attitudes, behavior, prog- 
ress, attendance, and actual correction of 
physical defects. 

6. Improving the program of health by as- 
sisting with research and participating 
in school, community, and professional 
meetings and conferences. 

For the most efficient service to the 
school a central health unit should be 
located near other administrative offices. 
It should be so planned that sufficient 
space, light, and privacy are available 
for the visiting health staff. There 
should be an adequate waiting-room for 
those with appointments, and a small 
hospital unit for those who are acutely 
ill. Adequate space for the inspection 
of sick pupils and for private health con- 
ferences should be provided. The cur- 
rent health records should be kept in 
this office for easy reference. First aid 
supplies should be ready for immedi- 
ate use. The accessibility of washrooms 
for both boys and girls should be con- 
sidered. A telephone is also necessary. 

The innumerable tasks that fall within 
the domain of the health codrdinator 
are indicative of the need for an ade- 
quate assignment of time. Many codrdi- 
nators are allotted but one or two peri- 
ods per day. The health codrdinator 
handles the same number of individual 
records, with as numerous activities in 
relation to them, as does the registrar or 
counselor. The same number of hours 
should be allowed. 


























Student Responsibility 


HE significant thing about the 
crisis of peace in 1946 is that it 
challenges teachers even more than did 
the one of 1941. This is the one that 
they are drafted to meet. Perhaps the 
very fate of democracy depends upon 
how well they meet it. At least they 
must know what democracy does mean 
and what they can make it mean to those 
young people whose development de- 
pends upon them as their teachers. 
Two implications are vital if one 
claims to believe in democracy: (1) He 
must ask himself how does he feel 
toward people and opinions that differ 
from his own? Are they important to 
him in developing his own thinking? 
(2) And what is his attitude toward the 
group—toward community life? Is he 
interested in helping to bring about 
“a great and universal good”? 
Those last words are quoted from a 
message left in the notebook of a young 
man whose plane was shot down in 
France. He said, further, expecting it 
to be read only in case he did not re- 
turn, “I wonder about the world that 
will follow this period of adjustment ; 
the world for which I was ready to die; 
the world that I may never see. Make it 
good—it is your task—it is my prayer.” 
Junior high school teachers meet 
young people during those years in 


.which they grow from childhood into 


youth with social attitudes and with 
mental capacities that challenge the 
highest powers of their teachers. They 
are reaching out to understand their 
world in these formative years. Each 
is fearful that he may not meet it well. 
He often mistakes the path that will 
bring good to himself and to his fellows 
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in his eagerness to be recognized and 
appreciated. He has only a very limited 
horizon when we first meet him, but 
within that little world he is a person, 
meeting life in the ways that seem best 
to him, and we are in it with him help- 
ing to find satisfaction in those ways 
that will carry him toward happy, pur- 
poseful living in ever-widening group 
life. 

Some schools have greater oppor- 
tunity than others to develop mutual 
appreciation among people of differing 
types within the daily living of the 
pupils, but all do have opportunities. 
When one begins to try to live de- 
mocracy, the importance of each indi- 
vidual’s contribution and, in turn, his 
responsibility to look for and bring out 
the best in everyone else becomes too ap- 
parent to miss. All are interdependent. 
There is need for all kinds of people. 

The purpose of this article is to show 
some of the ways in which the group 
life of a junior high school gives every 
pupil opportunity for creative partici- 
pation. To enable students'to use ‘influ- 
ence and handle their affairs democrati- 
cally, every junior high school has its 
student body organization, with repre- 
sentative councils and student officers. 
The girls and the boys also usually have 
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separate organizations, with active par- 
ticipation on the part of most pupils. 
The teacher has splendid opportunity 
in the classroom to help each child to 
enjoy sharing this active democratic 
experience. The pupil learns how to 
choose his leaders wisely and how to 
work with them for the good of the 
whole group. He learns the democratic 
processes, too. These extend into every 
classroom, as elections are held, reports 
made, and participation planned. 

Teachers have to begin where chil- 
dren are. As a child becomes aware of 
his group responsibilities, he often needs 
to learn the most simple techniques. He 
has an abundance of ideas, unless some- 
one has suppressed him. Sometimes he 
noisily knows better than the teacher 
how to run the class. But maybe he 
really does. The trouble is that he does 
not know any but unsocial ways of sug- 
gesting things. He is called rude and 
disorderly, when all he needs is knowl- 
edge of a few. techniques. 

Does he understand the democratic 
heritage, worked out through long ex- 
perience with fairness and efficiency in 
handling group business? Has he ever 
learned about the rules of parliamentary 
procedure? Speaking without being 
recognized then becomes entirely differ- 
ent from disorder. It is ignorance of 
the rules and forfeits for him the right 
to be heard. Children enjoy under- 
standing correct procedures and have 
fun with drills. A textbook on parlia- 
mentary law should be available. Some 
form of game or drill is useful, also, 
for those odd moments that call for a 
change of tempo. 


“| Se techniques for reaching group 

decisions are interesting and im- 
portant, too, involving as they do con- 
sideration for every member, avoidance 
of personalities, and unselfish seeking 
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for the good of all. The use of com- 
mittees to study problems, report infor- 
mation, or recommend action is valu- 
able as a technique. Many classes can 
handle more than routine matters when 
well organized and interested in their 
responsibility. An executive committee, 
working with the teacher, can plan the 
work in such a way that it assumes a 
completely new significance. It is their 
own and they are responsible for seeing 
it through. And they can evaluate it 
frankly. 

Teachers should be sure, also, to 
understand the use of social pressure. 
It is always operating in their groups 
whether recognized or not. Public 
opinion is too important to be ignored. 
And when a group is unified in its ob- 
jectives, when each one has helped to 
reach decisions and plans are going for- 
ward, anything that upsets those plans 
becomes unpopular. 

The concern of teachers, of course, is 
to give pupils pleasure and success in 
such activities so that the strong drives 
and splendid idealism of this age can 
find social expression—so that responsi- 
bility for good citizenship becomes much 
more than routine duty. When their 
teachers trust them and are willing to 
be patient through mistakes and much 
“muddling,” junior high school people 
can rise to heights. But while they can 
rise to heights they can also drop to 
quite startling childishness. Teachers 
must stand by to understand and en- 
courage so that they may regain bal- 
ance and become dependable as they 
grow. 

But the heights are very high and 
boys and girls help one another to 
achieve them. Every person can take 
some little responsibility as he learns to 
share and contribute in an interesting 
group experience—while some under- 
stand even beyond expectations. 


























Homemaking in Junior High 


School 


O enrich the program of the junior 

high school girl whose major role in 
future life will be homemaking, Belve- 
dere Junior High School, Los Angeles, 
has set up an extensive program under 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational Edu- 
cation Act and the California Plan for 
Vocational Education. Belvedere Junior 
High School is typically eastside in 
location and atmosphere. Though situ- 
ated in Los Angeles county, it is a 
school of Los Angeles city district. Its 
population is above 1500. Eighty-five 
per cent are of Mexican-American back- 


ground. The students come, in the. 


main, from economically lower than 
average homes. 

The Belvedere Junior High School 
girl as a rule does not look forward to 
college or a career. Her home with 
traditionally protective attitude toward 
women folk wishes for her only a junior 
or, at most, a senior high school edu- 
cation. After that she goes back into 
her home. A recent survey of a gradu- 
ating class showed three out of five 
girls planned to be housewives and a 
third of them secretaries or business 
employees. Only one in a hundred 
wanted to go to college. 

The Belvedere girl is hard to judge, 
because of language handicap, as to 
school interests and abilities. But the 
handicap is only at school. Her mother 
tongue, alien to her teachers, seems se- 
curity to her; it embodies her aims in 
life and ideals. Her grade level often 
is out of focus with her age. This is 
readily accounted for by former resi- 
dence in Mexico, by family duties, sick- 
ness, or seasonal moving to follow the 
harvesting of crops. Because of large 
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families, it falls her lot at an early age 
to do much housekeeping, washing, 
mending, shopping, and caring for 
younger children: their feeding, cleanli- 
ness, and entertainment. For her, then, 
the federal and state homemaking pro- 
gram answers a need. 

This program is designed to provide 
homemaking education for girls who are 
mentally not below normal, of fourteen 
years of age or over. It aims to estab- 
lish desirable homemaking ideals by cre- 
ating correct homemaking attitudes, and 
by developing interest in homemaking 
duties and responsibilities. It tries to 
provide training in the judgments and 
manipulative skills needed in the oper- 
ation and management of the home, 
within the possible home experience of 
the girls, and to indicate the civic and 
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social responsibilities of the homemaker. 

In Belvedere Junior High School 
there are at present about three hun- 
dred girls taking part in the Smith- 
Hughes vocational program. These are 
divided into eleven groups. The groups 
are arranged by grade levels to allow 
a possible two and a half year consecu- 
tive program. The minimum time for a 
girl to stay with a group is one year. 

The first semester is divided into 
three periods, each extending over seven 
weeks, with three groups rotating. One 
group goes to the foods laboratory, 
where emphasis is placed on the prepa- 
ration of simple but adequate break- 
fasts, a much neglected part of the 
pupils’ daily nutrition. The second 
group is initiated into handcraft, where 
emphasis is placed on the creative abil- 
ity of the pupil, and the artistic tastes 
of the group. Mexican art in all its 
varied forms is considered with a view 
to tasteful decoration of the home. The 
third group practices the art of house 
cleaning, laundering, and practical 
homemaking in the Belvedere cottage. 

The second semester follows a similar 
rotating plan, with the introduction of 
simple garment making for the pupils 
themselves and for other members of 
the family, with emphasis on the se- 
lection and buying of fabrics. “Make- 
over” problems are very popular with 
the group. Shirts are transformed into 
attractive children’s play suits and 
dresses. Typically Mexican lunches are 
studied, improved upon from the view- 
point of vitamin value, and served. 
Table-serving, hospitality study, budget 
planning, and housekeeping go on in 
the cottage period. 


The third semester enriches their 
two-way program by a period of home 
nursing and child care. Laboratory fa- 
cilities are provided by visits to pupils’ 
homes, demonstrations of child care, 
visits to local clinics, and, most valu- 
able of all, by a well-defined program of 
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participation in the neighboring Ham- 
mel Street Child Care Center, which 
houses forty children of pre-kinder- 
garten age. Into such a program inevi- 
tably enter questions on sex, family and 
social relationships, and marriage. The 
second period continues the garment 
project on a more extensive and more 
elaborate scale. 

In the fourth semester, the girls 
participate in a cafeteria class. The 
members of this group share in the 
preparation and serving of the salads, 
sandwiches, breads, and desserts of the 
regular school lunch. The necessity for 
attractive appearance before the public 
motivates good grooming and personal 
cleanliness. Learning to meet the public 
is a thoroughly meaningful experience 
for the girls. It is a much-sought-after 
honor to be a member of the cafeteria 
class. The emphasis on the making of 
salads is significant, for as a rule the 
family diet does not include these. The 
vocational aspect of this experience is 
not to be overlooked, for the neighbor- 
hood includes many small cafés, cafe- 
terias, and tortillerias, in which the girl 
is frequently called upon to help. 


In the fifth semester, power-machine 
sewing is added to the homemaking ex- 
perience. Hospital garments, school 
curtains, and towels are among the proj- 
ects undertaken. One class outfitted the 
school costume room with eleven beauti- 
ful cotton print “Chappanecas” skirts, 
ten to fourteen yards in each, with 
matching blouses, to be used at school 
functions and programs, where, in keep- 
ing with the background of the student 
body, the Mexican theme predominates. 
The terminal activity, a school Fashion 
Review, highlights each semester’s 
work. 


t thing course of study in the related 
art and science classes is keyed to 
the work of the homemaking depart- 
ment. Home decoration and the de- 
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velopment of the individual’s artistic 
ability underlie the program. Health, 
including discussion of and treatment 
of pediculosis, scabies, impetigo, tuber- 
culosis, and other communicable dis- 
eases prevalent in the group constitute 
the basis of the science program. The 
cause and prevention of accidents in the 
home come under discussion here, as 
well as in the foods laboratory and in 
the period of home mechanics, which 
forms another part of the program. 
Home and community cleanliness and 
topics of practical application take pre- 
cedence over units in pure science. 

Home projects are evaluated from the 
point of view of what carries over from 
school instruction toward improvement 
of the individual and the home. Recog- 
nition is given for reports on the im- 
provement of the pupils’ own dietary 
habits: on eating a daily breakfast, for 
example ; on work done in the home— 
bed making, table setting, infant and 
child care, sick nursing, dressmaking, 
home canning. One teacher in the de- 
partment found, at a home demonstra- 
tion she was giving, not only her own 
group of girls, but a number of the 
mothers of the neighborhood. The home 
is the pupil’s laboratory; its improve- 
ment her job. 

The girls of Belvedere Junior High 
are proud of their cottage, a four-room 
practice bungalow, set aside for their 
experiments and use. Besides a labora- 
tory for housekeeping, it is the “re- 
ception room” of the school. Meetings, 
teas, luncheons, and parties are demon- 
strations to the pupils and to visitors. 
The generous gift which the Sears Roe- 
buck Foundation made toward the im- 
provement of the interior of the cottage 
has done much to rejuvenate it. Much 
needed furniture is to be made; some 
repainting and redecorating are in the 
plans. The boys in the woodshop will 
make tables, picture frames, and what- 


ever else they can make. The pupils will 
have an unusual opportunity for interior 
decorating and house planning as part 
of class projects. 


To evaluate and measure objectively 
the outcomes of the Smith-Hughes pro- 
gram would be difficult. The knowl- 
edge of facts about homemaking would 
be an insufficient criterion. The putting 
of this knowledge into actual practice 
is a better one. A visit to a home “be- 
fore and after” gives objective evidence 
of desirable changes. But more valu- 
able as a measuring device are the 
changes in the pupil’s own habits—per- 
sonal, health, and social. 

One weakness of the program is its 
inflexibility with regard to individual 
choices of subjects. The daily program 
consists of three periods of homemaking, 
including related work, one period of 
physical education, one of English, and 
one of Social Studies, alternating at cer- 
tain grade levels with mathematics. The 
pupil who sings finds it most difficult 
to work Glee Club into her program. 
The pupil who wants a semester or two 
of typewriting “for the fun of it,” can- 
not have it. Those who have a desire 
to read and write their native language 
have no time to enter the Spanish 
classes. This difficulty might be over- 
come by allowing the substitution of 
music for art for those pupils so in- 
clined or so gifted, or by making di- 
vision between the desired elective and 
another required subject. 

Thus, the Belvedere Junior. High 
School girl who receives, along with 
her diploma of graduation, a certificate 
of merit for excellence in homemaking 
is by reason of her training and ex- 
perience a better homemaker, a better 
member of her community, a better 
member of society. Through her train- 
ing, also, her home has been made a 
worthy center of interest in her life. 











Veterans in California 


Junior Colleges <‘* 


N an effort to ascertain the impact of 

the veteran on junior college edu- 
cation in California, the forty-five col- 
leges of the state were surveyed. The 
compilation of replies from thirty-five 
of these removes thinking from the 
realm of conjecture and gives facts on 
which to base opinions which have 
been often expressed. The general re- 
sults can be summed up under six head- 
ings: (1) the trend to urban centers by 
veterans, so prominent in four-year col- 
leges, is even more strongly emphasized 
in the junior college ; (2) the junior col- 
lege is serving as a preliminary to four- 
year college transfer for nearly fifty per 
cent of the veterans enrolled; (3) the 
focus of “terminal” education in junior 
college curricula may be reinforced by 
strong veterans’ demands ; (4) the need 
of further emphasis by the junior col- 
lege for “on the job” training features 
of the G. I. Bill of Rights as a comple- 
ment of “terminal” curricula is ap- 
parent; (5) there is need for more 
leadership in planning refresher work 
for veterans in the junior college; and 
(6) there is need for greater develop- 
_ ment of area specialization in the cur- 
ricula of the junior college. 


HE responses show clearly that the 
smaller junior colleges are unable to 
compete in staff and equipment with the 
larger institutions for veterans’ enroll- 
ment. The figures support the conten- 
tion of many veterans’ groups that the 
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veteran desires to lead an urban life with 
few, if any, content to live outside the 
large, metropolitan areas. 

A startling figure of thirty-four per 
cent in “terminal” training would seem 
to indicate that terminal work, as an 
area of study in the junior college, may 
finally come into its own by veteran 
pressure, which will result in more wide- 
spread publicity for heretofore relatively 
untouched areas. The veteran is in all 
cases delayed, often married, and always 
anxious to get started to work; the 
terminal fields are readymade to give 
him this opportunity. 

In refresher training, as might be 
predicted, mathematics predominated 
heavily, with physical science second. 
This follows closely the pattern of de- 
mand in the four-year institutions. Bio- 
logical sciences were higher on the list 
than normal expectancy, probably be- 
cause of the many junior college offer- 
ings in the field of cosmetology, medical 
technology, dental training, and nurs- 
ing. More courses in composition, 
grammar, and rhetoric at refresher 
levels are obviously needed. The de- 
mand for vocational refresher was sur- 
prisingly high. Not enough veterans 
seem to be taking their apprenticeship 
for their fields under Public Law 346 
provisions for “on-the-job” training. 

Fifteen schools reported no special 
programs, but only standard curricular 
offerings. The need for further pub- 
licity in special fields becomes increas- 
ingly clear when we note that radio 
training was reported four times, cosme- 
tology three times, salesmanship four 
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times, and aviation trades six times. 
The special curricula were confined al- 
most entirely to the large population 
centers, which shows the great need for 
area specialization. Aviation trades 
were duplicated in one metropolitan area 
three times, and were not offered at all 
in three very large semi-rural areas. 
There are at least three apparent needs : 


(1) Studies of transient employment. 


(2) Pressure against the junior college de- 
sire to serve local needs, rather than to 
specialize in area studies, thus prevent- 
ing expensive duplication. 


(3) Necessity for leadership in terminal 
studies from the junior colleges, and 
not from the universities. 


Interest in special fields, as might be 
predicted, placed engineering in the 
lead, with business and radio following 
closely. The comments on engineering 
were especially significant. Armed serv- 
ice experience gives a man a false sense 
of engineering ability, engendered by 
such titles as “engineer officer” or “post 
engineer,” thus attracting many men 
who are not especially capable academi- 
cally. A check of the records of those 
men with advanced standing shows that 
few took engineering previously. The 
wartime prestige of all technical fields 
is obviously carrying over into the post- 
war educational pattern. The comments 
on “business” indicate that many veter- 
ans desire to get away from supervision, 
desire to make money fast, or feel that 
a business boom and inflation are in the 
offing. The hundreds of new hot-dog 
and fruit stands, and the dozens of new 
“cargo airlines” currently in the process 
of coming into being bear adequate wit- 
ness. The fields of teaching, medicine, 
the semi-technical, liberal arts, and serv- 
ices are relatively untouched. The an- 
swer lies in “down to earth” vocational 
counseling to displace the “halo effect” 
of this war-time prestige. 


WENTY-NINE schools offered 

guidance services; vocational ad- 
vising was a close second, and academic 
orientation a long third. Others offered 
were: accelerated high school courses, 
workshop-type class organization, co- 
operative housing, and placement as- 
sistance. Testing and vocational ad- 
vising is obviously having a great vogue, 
and one can only hope that administra- 
tive heads of the junior colleges are 
giving thought to the professional prepa- 
ration of their advisors, or are at least 
lightening their teaching loads in order 
to provide time for adequate study, re- 
search, and counseling. 

Acceleration was provided by in- 
service credit, credit by examination, 
and the accelerated year. The most 
prevalent basis for credit was the Ameri- 
can Council on Education survey to- 
gether with the recommendations of the 
subcommittee of the California com- 
mittee for the study of education. A sur- 
prising number of schools indicated that 
they would waive standard require- 
ments on the basis of maturity and ex- 
perience! Other techniques reported to 
accelerate the veterans’ progress were: 
(1) semi-independent (tutorial) study 
programs, (2) special intersessions, and 
(3) probationary admission regardless 
of previous educational level. 

This survey, together with obser- 
vations of four-year college procedures 
for veterans, reaffirms some tragic sus- 
picions : (1) educational thinking is still 
producing conventional solutions for un- 
conventional problems ; (2) too little ex- 
perimentation, too little expansion, and 
too little desire to meet the situation with 
effective educational remedies exists; 
and (3) leadership is not being exer- 
cised on the part of many institutions— 
instead they cling to the “wait and see 
what the other school will do” phi- 
losophy ! 











Counseling Junior College 


Veterans 


HE public junior colleges have a 
definite and unique role in the edu- 
cation of veterans. They are prepared 
to render at least seven types of service 
which have great importance to large 
numbers of veterans. The public should 
know about these unique services, for 
almost every family has some member 
or someone close of kin who is or has 
been in the armed forces. Many of them 
can profit by taking advantage of the 
opportunities offered in junior colleges. 
The opportunity of first importance 
to large numbers is training to meet the 
requirements for the high school di- 
ploma. Thousands of men in the serv- 
ice have not completed the high school 
grades. For example, one out of every 
five registered in Fullerton junior col- 
lege is a non-high school graduate. Yet 
it is of the greatest importance to the 
veteran to obtain the high school di- 
ploma. Without it his job outlook is 
severely restricted. Almost every em- 
ployer requires an applicant for a job 
to fill out a blank. To be unable to put 
down “high school graduate” is about 
two strikes against the applicant and the 
handicap is likely to be permanent. In 
addition to this, and perhaps even more 
important, is the need which every indi- 
vidual will feel increasingly with the 
passing years for the knowledge and 
training of intellect which normally re- 
sults from the systematic study of 
courses usually required for high school 
graduation. 

But veterans do not want to go back 
to high school. They are out of line in 
age and interest, and it takes too long. 
Here the junior college steps in to re- 
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lieve the embarrassment and accelerate 
the time. 

In practically every public junior col- 
lege courses of an essentially high school 
type have been provided to enable a 
veteran to complete the high school pro- 
gram to qualify him for graduation. 
Such work is planned to be completed 
in approximately half the time which it 
ordinarily takes in high school classes. 


Specifically the plan is as follows: 
If the veteran previously attended a 
nearby high school, the college to which 
he applies will prescribe a course of 
study to meet the needs and submit it 
for the approval of the high school, or, 
more likely, the high school will pre- 
scribe any subject matter together with 
bulk units which must be completed. In 
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either case the completion of the pre- 
scribed work, when transferred to the 
high school, entitles the veteran to a 
diploma. 

If the veteran were enrolled in a more 
distant high school, the college to which 


the veteran applies arranges with a local | 


high school to receive a transcript of 
the veteran’s high school record and to 
prescribe the courses and units remain- 
ing for graduation the same as if the 
veteran were a former student. Upon 
the satisfactory completion in college 
and transference to high school of an 
equivalent of such courses and units, the 
high school will issue the diploma. It is 
not likely that any high school will hesi- 
tate to codperate with a junior college 
in giving this help. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
cutting the time in half for the com- 
pletion of high school work. The ma- 
turity of the student enables him to 
move along faster in his studies than is 
possible for the ordinary high school 
student. The University of California 
set the pattern for this evaluation many 
years ago in connection with make-up 
_ of subject or scholarship deficiencies for 
admission. All such make-up is on the 
ratio of three units of college work 
equivalent to one-year course in high 
school. 


enn second type of advantage which 
the junior college offers is occu- 
pational training such as is not offered 
by four-year colleges and universities— 
occupations involving personal service 
and technical skill, particularly in the 
fields of business and the industries. 
For example, at Fullerton junior col- 
lege a veteran may take intensive train- 
ing to become a bookkeeper, salesman, 
photographer, draftsman, machinist, 
printer, and builder. These and other 
opportunities for job training are offered 
in the junior colleges on a one- and 
two-year basis. Nowhere else can the 
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veteran find a program of courses and 
training so articulated with the demands 
of business and industry. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that in many 
occupations one or two years’ special 
training beyond the high school is ade- 
quate preparation. Fullerton is espe- 
cially emphasizing salesmanship and the 
building trades as having very fine job 
opportunities in the near future. In 
nearly every junior college, programs 
include general education to help give 
the veteran self-confidence and effective- 
ness as a member of society. 

Many veterans who want to improve 
their preparation for making a living 
and for living effectively by going back 
to school should not attempt a four-year 
academic program of study. They either 
lack college preparatory training or in- 
terest and aptitude, or both, for profes- 
sional types of work. One of the real 
dangers is that the veteran will under- 
take educational work for which he is 
not suited. This would be not only a dis- 
service to the individual, but to society 
as well. Furthermore, it would tend to 
produce a cynical attitude toward edu- 
cation. 

A third type of advantage offered by 
the junior college is definitely and spe- 
cifically financial. In the junior college 
the two first years of almost all of the 
professions and majors can be com- 
pleted just as thoroughly and just as 
rapidly as in the university at a‘ great 
saving in cost. If the veteran wishes to 
attend college under the G. I. law, he 
can obtain the same personal allowance 
as if he were enrolled in the university, 
but the tuition and other reimbursable 
expenses are much less. 

Another type of economy arises from 
a situation in which the veteran needs 
more years of college work than he is 
entitled to under the G. I. law. Every 
veteran who served three or more 
months is entitled to one year under the 
G. I. law and to as many additional 
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months as the total months spent in the 
armed services. It follows that many 
veterans will be entitled to only one, two 
or three years of education under G. I. 
benefits. In such case the veteran may 
attend the junior college as a civilian in 
which his education is free and thereby 
save his G. I. rights until he transfers 
to the more expensive upper division 
years of the university. In fact, veterans 
should be advised that they may attend 
a junior college as a civilian and avoid 
losing any part of their adjusted com- 
pensation, whether or not they are short 
on the number of years needed to com- 
plete a particular program of study, pro- 
vided, of course, they have not already 
completed the lower half of a four-year 
course. 


ET another type of service the 

junior colleges are better prepared 
to offer than most other colleges is re- 
fresher training. One of the most pro- 
nounced feelings of veterans who have 
been out of school for three or four years 
is inadequacy to take the plunge in full 
credit courses. They feel the need of 
some review to get them back into study 
methods and into knowledges needed 
to go on into more advanced studies. 
The junior colleges welcome the enroll- 
ment of students on a non-credit basis 
in classes previously completed for such 
length of time as may be useful. As the 
need develops, the junior colleges should 
and probably are ready to introduce 
special refresher courses on an acceler- 
ated basis. All such refresher courses 
can be pursued more successfully on the 
relatively intimate student-faculty rela- 
tionship of the junior college than they 
can in the extension division of the uni- 
versity. This refresher training—the 
“recharging of batteries” for the more 
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arduous task is, then, a service for 
which the junior colleges are especially 
adapted. 

Another service the junior colleges 
offer is preparation for admission to the 
higher colleges. As everyone knows, all 
the higher institutions make subject and 
scholarship requirements for admission. 
Many high school graduates are short 
on one or both of these. It has long been 
a special function of the junior college, 
with the full endorsement of the State 
university, to train students to overcome 
entrance deficiencies. It will save the 
time and money of veterans to clear the 
channels before undertaking university 
work. 

The junior colleges are not to be con- 
sidered as in any sense in competition 
with the state university, state colleges, 
or other educational institutions which 
are equipped to have a part in the great 
and tremendously significant work of 
providing educational opportunities to 
the valiant men who have fought the 
battles and won the victories. Not 
competition, but codperation—cooper- 
ation in providing the right type of 
opportunity for the special needs of a 
very considerable percentage of those 
who want further educational training 
before undertaking a permanent job is 
what the junior colleges are offering. 
There will undoubtedly be full demand 
for the services of all the colleges, junior 
and senior. California furnished almost 
a million men to the armed forces. It 
is estimated that, in addition, another 
million expect to move here to make 
their homes. Apparently some 300,000 
expect to attend a school. The public 
junior colleges, working closely with 
the high schools of their respective dis- 
tricts are proud to have a part in this 
program. 

















Social Harmonics Through 


Counseling 


SSUMING public education to 
be by now a permanent function 
achieved primarily in schools attended 
by young people and taught by compe- 
tent specialists, its problems today are 
those attendant upon the operation of 
educational institutions, rather than 
problems connected with the question of 
whether education at public expense is 
desirable. Current international crises 
forecast the rugged future to be faced 
by oncoming generations, a future which 
can be successfully negotiated, provided 
that public education achieves a part 
of the potential of which it is capa- 
ble. The spotlight of history focuses 
starkly upon the school—especially in 
the United States—as the catalytic 
agent necessary to attain the harmonic 
pattern of societal living which de- 
mocracy is capable of engendering. 

Education, dynamic as it must always 
remain, is experiencing the torque of 
social tension and change, is undergoing 
changes perhaps as drastic as those 
which twice before in history have sig- 
nified concomitant institutional adjust- 
ment to fundamental social change. 
Following the eruption of the Revo- 
lutionary War, the academy came into 
existence to offer a new pattern of edu- 
cational thought to a new group of 
youth. Again, following the upheaval 
of the Civil War, the American high 
school spread a revised curriculum to 
all American youth. 

From these accomplishments second- 
ary education has grown prodigiously, 
phenomenally. From 1880 to 1940, en- 
rollment in secondary schools increased 
thirtyfold. It is estimated that one out 
of every four people in the population 
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is engaged in some phase of education. 

Undoubtedly, the achievements of the 
nation could not have been produced 
had this growth in public education not 
occurred. Advances in standard of liv- 
ing, production, and social conscious- 
ness could not have been accomplished 
while still retaining the original govern- 
mental form without the contributions 
of the schdols. 

Anticipating changes perhaps greater 
and more far-reaching than any yet 
known, people turn to the schools as 
the forge through which to steel the 
youth of today to meet the challenges 
that lie ahead, challenges comparable 
with those for which the academy and 
the American high school were con- 
ceived and dedicated to accept. 


HE challenge immediately confront- 

ing all is, of course, international co- 
operation and good will, a challenge 
which subject-centered or even child- 
centered education is not prepared to 
face. Therefore, it must be insisted that 
schools undergo for the third time in 
their history drastic changes in order to 
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fulfill the function assigned to them: 
that of preparation of youth for ade- 
quate living. 

Adequate living in bygone days sel- 
dom extended beyond the local or re- 
gional community. During the nation’s 
growth to world power, adequate living 
reached out toward limits bounded po- 
litically, at least, by policies of neutral- 
ity and isolation. Events since 1940 
have made mandatory the extension of 
the limits of adequate living to include 
the whole world. 

Educational policy, then, must hasten 
to prepare youth for adequate living in 
a greater sphere of society than has ever 
before been attempted by any nation. 
The pressing educational problem be- 
comes, then, that of interpreting to 
youth the vision of an amicable world 
community. Such interpretation can be 
gained only through the medium of con- 
crete practices engaged in by young 
people who live in a country dedicated 
to freedom of the individual, a freedom 
achieved through participation in demo- 
cratic institutions. The aim must be to 
fashion a world which will heed, en- 
courage, and utilize the best that is in 
each individual and which will take 
active measures to eliminate the hysteri- 
cal energy which comes when the best 
that is in each individual is thwarted 
or frustrated. 


It appears, then, that educators are 
concerned with society in its largest and 
smallest limits : the entirety of mankind 
and individual man. Essentially they 
are concerned with establishing a mutual 
adjustment between the two so that 
maximum benefit will accrue to each. 
The education of the future, now un- 
folding, must begin by recognizing that 
the patterns of action of the world so- 
ciety and of the individual are ever 
dynamic. But for both to continue to 
exist some degree of congruence be- 
tween those action patterns must be 
accomplished. ; 
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Courses of study must present the 
world’s societal patterns of action. 
Competent administration must provide 
stimuli and motivate the individual’s 
recognition of his own patterns of ac- 
tivity as determined by his needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities. Skillful counselors 
must aid individuals in achieving a har- 
monic congruency between the patterns 
of action thus presented, those of the 
world society and those of the indi- 
vidual. Individual students must con- 
sciously build within themselves the 
philosophy of life which is awareness 
and orientation of the demands of so- 
ciety to the offerings of the individual. 
This individual philosophy is, even to- 
day, the criterion of public education. 
This responsibility of the individual 
cannot be eliminated. 


URRICULUM makers must as- 
sign the responsibility of selecting 
content which best illustrates the pat- 
terns of action through which inter- 
national codperation functions. Experts 
in method must undertake the responsi- 
bility of determining how such content 
may be presented so that youth may 
master it through individual activities 
designed to develop each student to the 
fullest in accord with his potentialities. 
To the counselors shall be assigned 
the privilege of helping students build 
their own philosophies by achieving 
conscious congruence between the pat- 
terns of what the world demands and 
the patterns of what the individual can 
offer. Such counselors will find that the 
most strategic point at which to measure 
this congruence of action patterns be- 
tween self and society is in the area of 
vocational orientation, an area deter- 
mined by the amount of data available 
regarding both patterns of action, and 
the skill of the counselor in aiding stu- 
dents to discern meaningful relation- 
ships between them. 
It is difficult to determine exactly 
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where procurement of data ends and 
counseling begins. However, if counsel- 
ing is primarily the sum total of activi- 
ties which are initiated by the personal 
interview, then it may be stated that 
vocational counseling is an organized, 
purposeful attempt to enable students 
to match the patterns of their abilities, 
interests and needs to the patterns of 
living which a particular occupational 
job-family demands. Should the stu- 
dent discern possibilities of a high de- 
gree of congruency between his personal 
pattern of living, and the pattern of 
living demanded by a particular occu- 
pation, then he may be said to be fairly 
well adjusted in his vocational choice. 

Since vocational adjustment is a basic 
“core adjustment,” it may be assumed 
that a student whose vocational adjust- 
ment is fairly evident is a student whose 
generalized adjustment to life is more 
assured. Because of a transfer of train- 
ing in skills and methods, a student who 
has arrived at a stage wherein his occu- 


_ pational success and happiness may be 


prognosticated is in a better position to 
chart a mutually satisfactory course in 
life than is a student who is still “at 
sea” vocationally. Vocational counsel- 
ing is primarily the privilege of helping 
a youngster measure himself and his 
vocational choice. Should there be dis- 
crepancy between these measures, then 
the measurement of self by the student 
must point the way toward determi- 
nation of another occupation in which 
there will be greater congruency be- 
tween personal patterns and occu- 
pational patterns. 


OUNSELING consists of varied 
activities : 
(a) Interviewing. 
(b) Procedures to help students to see 


clearly their own profiles, occupational pro- 
files, and societal profiles. 


(c) Procedures developed to help students 
to “balance” or “match” these profiles in vari- 


ous combinations to ascertain degrees of con- 
gruency existing therein. 

(d) Procedures to help students to realize 
the existence within themselves of generalized 
drives toward satisfactory adjustment. 

(e) Means of helping students to utilize 
their drives in locating other occupations 
whose profiles may offer greater possibilities 
of congruence with their own profiles. 

(f) Methods of helping students test the 
validity of such possible congruency between 
their own interests, needs and abilities and 
the requirements of living as dictated by their 
choice of occupation. These methods include 
work experience, placement in: employment, 
and the programming of related courses. 

(g) Techniques to help students preserve 
congruity between self and job through in- 
service and upgrading training. 

(h) Provisions of ways to help students to 
utilize a generalized adjustment drive to apply 
its stimulus toward realization of happiness by 
successful orientation in all areas of living. 

(4) Evaluation of counseling media by 
follow-up procedures and analysis of student 
success which is in itself the only valid 
measure of the efficiency of the counseling pro- 
gram and processes. 

(j) Constant utilization of all data ob- 
tained to make more efficient the whole at- 
tempt to provide sound counseling through 
curricular revision, improvement of teaching 
techniques, of testing devices, and of com- 
munity relations. 


Fundamentally, vocational counseling 
depends upon administrative philoso- 
phy and practice. Modifications of this 
fundamental concept are determined by 
the extent and nature of teacher and 
student contributions to planning and 
evaluation. Should administrative prac- 
tice be that generally termed democratic, 
then great vistas of opportunity for 
effective counseling are presented. 

It is possible to achieve a smoothly 
running, efficient school only by as- 
sumption of responsibility for the total 
effort by the total staff. This calls for 
internal organization based upon the 
type of contribution that each individual 
can make as determined by his own pro- 
file of interests and abilities. The de- 
gree of congruity between the patterns 
of demands of the situation and the pat- 
tern of the individual’s abilities deter- 
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mine the efficiency of the undertaking. 
If students are to be guided vocation- 
ally via the “congruance” idea outlined 
previously, the same fundamental con- 
cept must be functioning in the per- 
sonnel organization of the school. One 
cannot expect principles of democratic 
guidance technique to function in a 
school autocratically administered. 


| & cemaprerags depends upon recog- 

nition of the individual. People be- 
lieve in it because it is the only political 
concept which respects personalities. 
Successful counseling must also respect 
personalities. Indeed it may be said that 
one of the main duties of the counselor 
is to keep constantly in application the 
tenets of democracy throughout. 

If good counseling demands that stu- 
dents be given the chance to grow, then 
their school environment must be one 
in which the teachers themselves are 
experiencing similar growth facilitated 
administratively. Such opportunity to 
grow can be provided by their partici- 
pation in activities which concern their 
teaching. Unless teachers are increas- 
ingly conscious of the phenomenon of 
professional and personal growth en- 
gendered by participation in planning 
together, then they can scarcely be ex- 
pected to infuse their students with zeal 
for the kind of planning and living which 
is required for world amity. If the 
principle that leadership is a function 
of every individual in a democracy is 
not practiced by faculty and adminis- 
tration alike, a guidance philosophy ad- 
hering to this democratic tenet cannot 
succeed in that school. 


The same principles of counseling and 
guidance that exist between student and 
counselor must exist between teachers 
and administrator if counseling of stu- 
dents is to be fully effective. Counsel- 
ing, a practice necessary only in a de- 
mocracy, must be based upon demo- 
cratic practices. It is fatuous to expect 
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to counsel students effectively, using 
democratic principles, in a school sys- 
tem whose personnel does not function 
democratically. 

Most fundamental, then, to a counsel- 
ing program is an environment in which 
democratic practices may flourish. To 
establish this environment is the first 
task in building a long-range counseling 
program. There is great correlation be- 
tween the nature of administrative prac- 
tice and an efficient counseling program. 

Provided, therefore, that the general 
environment of the school is conducive 
to a counseling program, how is vo- 
cational information to be imparted? 
There are media of personnel, curricu- 
lum, and other activities. The personnel 
to be used in imparting vocational infor- 
mation is determined by the nature and 
extent of the contribution each teacher 
can make to the proposed program. 
And it is important that each teacher 
contribute something so that the process 
be in line with democratic reasoning. 
Delegation of responsibility is deter- 
mined by each teacher’s interests, abili- 
ties, and experience. In setting up a 
counseling system, then, counseling pro- 
cedures must be applied to the teaching 
personnel so that a survey can be made 
of the possible contributions each would 
like to make to the entire proposal. All 
teachers must assume responsibility for 
the success of the program, but prob- 
ably no two teachers will be able to dis- 
charge their responsibilities in the same 
manner by making the same contri- 
bution. What personnel should be used 
in a counseling program can be decided 
only after a survey of the contributions 
each can make. Delegation of duties 
must follow, not precede, this survey. 

How can the curriculum be used to 
provide vocational information? Fol- 
lowing selection of personnel to be used 
in counseling and definition of duties, 
these personnel might begin work on 
this question as their first project. Each 
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teacher is the best person qualified to 
state how vocational data can best be 
supplied through her particular course. 
Probably some study in the field of vo- 
cational guidance might be indicated 
as necessary for some individuals. 
Through committee action of all con- 
cerned, probably guided by the person 
chosen as head counselor, analysis of 
curricular possibilities for the dissemi- 
nation of vocational data can be made. 

It is not wise for the head counselor 
to state bluntly that certain courses have 
vocational guidance possibilities, and to 
attempt to figure out for a particular 
teacher how her course should be util- 
ized in order to contribute to vocational 
guidance. However, should a teacher 
ask for help in deciding what contri- 
bution her course might offer to the 
program, that is really a signal for ap- 
plied counseling of a professional na- 
ture. Such request for help would be 
significant of the teacher’s realization 
that the contribution of someone else 
might be of more value than her own, 
a concept most vital to success. 

How can other activities be used in 
imparting vocational information? This 
same method of attack should be made 
on this problem by sponsors of various 
activities working together in committee 
to examine means of utilizing activities 
already in existence. 

This should be the best group to pro- 
ject new activities based on analysis of 
the shortcomings of current activities. 
If pupil needs as diagnosed by this com- 
mittee are not being met by the current 
activity program, then new activities 
must be created for specific purposes, 
and when these purposes have been ful- 
filled they should be allowed to die out. 
Activities may be of long or short du- 
ration, periodic or regular, intensive, or 
fairly slow in pace, depending upon the 
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nature of the purpose for which created. 

Committees studying means of im- 
parting vocational data might consider 
the following: (a) courses in occu- 
pations; (b) homeroom activities; (c) 
orientation classes; (d) units in social 
studies courses; (¢) units in English 


_courses ; (f) other courses; (g) assem- 


blies ; (h) outside speakers ; (4) motion 
pictures; (j) bulletin board posters; 
(k) field trips; (1) career days; (m) 
counselor interviews; (m) counselor 
interviews ; (0) extra-curricular activi- 
ties; and (p) work experience. 

In the preceding statements there 
have occurred repeated references to 
democratic techniques. It should be 
emphasized again that democratic so- 
ciety allows to individuals recognition 
of their personalities by granting the 
exercise of certain rights. However, 
each right carries with it an attendant 
obligation. The exercise of a right, then, 
demands the exercise of fulfillment of 
the respective duty. 

To say this in another manner: so- 
ciety will reach its maximum efficiency 
when each member’s pattern of exercise 
of obligation is congruent to his pattern 
of exercise of right. A student’s pat- 
tern of exercise of right is determined 
by his profile of interests, abilities, and 
needs. His profile of interests, needs and 
abilities, is analyzed by a sound testing 
program. His pattern of obligation is 
determined by his understanding of the 
requirements of living in a.democratic 
society, an understanding in no small 
way created by the school. His obtain- 
ing a congruency between his patterns 
of rights and responsibilities is the aim 
of his counselor. Because of the na- 
ture of vocational adjustment, it is the 
strongest foundation upon which to 
build a pattern for life. 











Strengthening Democratic 


Ideals 


rT HE preservation of democracy 

is the responsibility of youth.” 
Teachers are especially conscious of the 
significance of this remark and it is one 
of their prime duties to instill demo- 
cratic ideals in young people. In large 
city school systems where contact is 
had with children of every racial back- 
ground, the children themselves practice 
such idealism almost unconsciously. 
They look on their classmates as fellow 
pupils and in the vast majority of in- 
stances they accept the individual child 


on the basis of his or her ability to get . 


along with the group. The standard of 
the child in school is based on fellow- 
ship and cooperation of the individuals 
making up his social group. If there is 
mutual cooperation and regard for the 
usual customs of the school community, 
it is sufficient basis for acceptance. It 
can be observed that democracy works 
and fulfills the needs of the pupils in the 
average cosmopolitan school. 

In the adult world, however, in 
numerous situations the operation of 
democratic principles seems to be frus- 
trated. It is the adult who constantly 
is worried about the actions of youth as 
regards the preservation of democracy. 
But it is the adult who is responsible 
for the breakdown of such principles. 
This adult probably, at one time in his 
school life, took for granted the oper- 
ation of democracy in his life. Why the 
change after leaving school? This can 
be traced to the acceptance by the indi- 
vidual concerned, either consciously or 
unconsciously over a long period of time, 
of the attitude of the group to which 
he belongs. The most dominant group 
attitude affecting an individual is the 
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economic group in which he finds him- 
self. His attitude about race, religion, 
democracy, or any other issue, cannot 
help but be molded to the thinking of 
the group, if he is to get along and re- 
main a constituent of such group. 

Take the case of a boy leaving school 
before graduation in order to accept a 
job in the field of manual labor. Today 
it is almost imperative for him to join 
a labor union. This step effects a defi- 
nite change in the attitude of the indi- 
vidual toward the major issues affect- 
ing a democratic society. Where before, 
while in school, the young person ac- 
cepted children of other races and re- 
ligions as a matter of course, he now 
finds the factor of competition creeping 
in to change his former attitude. He 
has not had sufficient experience to form 
any definite opinions of his own. The 
group to which he now belongs tells 
him in no uncertain terms just what his 
opinions are to be if he is to get along 
with that group and retain his economic 
status as a fellow worker. Because jobs 
are the big factor from the union point 
of view, this former school boy finds he 
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cannot practice his matter-of-fact toler- 
ance of other races. The union feels 
that people of certain races are danger- 
ous to economic security because they 
“work for less than a decent American 
wage” or “they undermine the Ameri- 
can standard of living.” The boy must 
accept the group attitude or find himself 
unable to work. His own independent 
thinking is broken down, and he sur- 
renders to the will of the union leaders, 
eventually becoming hardened and 
wondering “how he could ever have 
been fooled” by believing that de- 
mocracy works in America. 

Negroes in this country comprise 
about ten per cent of the total popu- 
lation and are the largest minority racial 
group. They bear the brunt of discrimi- 
nation, especially economic, more than 
any other minority. They literally are 
“the last to be hired and the first to be 
fired.” While some negroes belong to 
unions, the vast majority are denied 
membership. They cannot find any se- 
curity in creating their own unions, be- 
cause in the localities where they need 
most protection they are denied the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed 
by the federal constitution. In the South 
they are not even considered citizens of 
the states in which they reside. What 
attitude must such a person have about 
democracy? It takes a strong and un- 
usual character to continue to be hope- 
ful and enthusiastic in the face of such 
barriers. Here again the negro is forced 
to submit to such discrimination that 
he could easily become the prey of un- 
scrupulous manipulators. Here again 
we find the individual taking on the atti- 
tude of the group until his thinking is 
diametrically opposed to the concepts 
of democracy which he cherished while 
amember of a school community. Being 
forced to accept a menial and even de- 
spised position in life, the negro cannot 


afford to retain his former concepts if 
he is to survive. 

Another interesting psychological be- 
haviorism is noted in the high school 
graduate who, having prepared for an 
office position, is taken into some office 
and becomes initiated into his business 
life. The change of attitudes here is not 
so sharply defined nor so sudden. A 
gradual transition takes place, and the 
individual himself cannot even deter- 
mine any change after long years unless 
attention is called to his attitude by 
someone who knew him while in school. 
From an enthusiastic and hopeful ap- 
proach upon graduation, the individual 
comes to look upon life as a series of 
traps and barriers with just enough in- 
centive permitted to cause him not to 
give up hope altogether. He has taken 
on the attitude of the “company man,” 
or the “steady and dependable office 
worker” esteemed by the company be- 
cause of a docile and obedient behavior. 
What has become of the drive, the urge 
to succeed, and the aspirations of youth? 
They have not consciously been dis- 
carded, nor would such an individual 
even now admit he had lost them. 

Democracy as a national way of life 
can only be protected and realized as 
it is made an individual realization. It 
devolves upon the secondary schools so 
to stimulate and strengthen democratic 
ideals in young people that these princi- 
ples will be cherished and sustained in 
their adult experiences. Teachers must 
not allow themselves to be put in the 
position of being forced to accept group 
behaviorisms of frustration, hopeless- 
ness, stagnation, disappointment, and 
fear. This can only be prevented to the 
degree that self-respect is retained and 
independent thinking practiced. So long 
as they do not succumb to racial or 
religious bigotry they are living de- 
mocracy. 














Current Research in the Field of 
Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


The Behavior of Pupils in Democratic and 
Autocratic Social Climates, by Robert Gay 
Adams. Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, 
Stanford University, 1945; 180 pages. 


N undertaking this investigation, 

Adams set out with certain basic as- 
sumptions : (1) that the democratic way 
of life is the best yet devised; (2) that 
it is possible deliberately to develop 
individuals to function efficiently in such 
a régime; and (3) that the school can 
and should assume large responsibility 
in this matter. In this setting, his im- 
mediate problem was to test experi- 
mentally the validity of the hypothesis 
“that children, who, under a democratic 
environment, participate in planning, 
executing and appraising their school 
experiences, will develop a behavior 
pattern more acceptable to the demo- 
cratic way of life than the behavior pat- 
tern developed in an autocratic environ- 
ment where the teacher plans, directs 
the execution and appraises their school 
experiences.” 

The participating subjects were ap- 
proximately two hundred pupils, com- 
prising two fifth, two sixth, and two 
seventh-grade classes in an exception- 
ally well-organized elementary school. 

Two types of measuring instruments 
were constructed: (1) the Social Cli- 
mate Scales, designed to measure the 
degrees to which the teachers had suc- 
ceeded in creating the democratic and 
autocratic social climates, respectively, 
and (2) the Behavior Scale, designed to 
measure the overt reactions of pupils 
to the respective social climates. The 
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former consisted of fifteen paired con- 
trasting items, beginning with: “The 
group is teacher guided” versus “The 
group is teacher dominated,” and end- 
ing with: “The pupils and the teachers 
together decide on appropriate behavior 
and set up and exact penalties for in- 
fractions” versus “The teacher alone de- 
cides what is misbehavior and exacts 
discipline for infractions.” The latter 
consisted of twenty-seven overt re- 
sponse behavior items such as: “Pupils 
upon entering room go about their 
duties purposefully”; “Pupils remind 
others of their responsibility” ; “Group 
observes the right of each pupil to pre- 
sent his point of view”; “Pupils evi- 
dence concern in the appearance of their 
classroom”; “Pupils move about the 
room without crowding and shoving” ; 
and “Pupils accept scientific findings 
over emotional prejudices.” 

The items on both of these measuring 
instruments were scored on a six-point 
scale, the steps corresponding in terms 
of per cent to zero, 20, 40, 60, 80, and 
100, and in verbal terms to “none,” 


“few,” “several,” “many,” “most,” and 
“all ” 


The experimental set-up varied from 
grade to grade. The two fifth-grade 
groups were exposed to one climate 
each for the major portion of the day— 
one democratic and the other auto- 
cratic—the climate being neutral dur- 
ing the remainder of the day. The two 
sixth-grade groups experienced both 
climates during different portions of the 
day with the same teachers. The two 
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seventh-grade groups also experienced 
both climates, but under different 
teachers. 

The rating was carried out by a group 
of teachers by means of an adaptation 
of the time-sampling technique. The 
rating schedule was designed to guard 
against extraneous influences, each 
teacher being required to rate only two 
groups per week, these as a rule oper- 
ating under opposite climates. The 
raters observed for fifteen minutes and 
then rated both the climate and the be- 
havior scales. A variety of checks 
showed that it was possible to establish 
contrasting social climates and that the 
behaviors of the pupils differed in these 
climates. The experiment extended over 
a period of six weeks. 

Since it was considered especially 
reliable with small samplings, Lind- 
quist’s “t”’ method was used in the treat- 
ment of the data as they appear in 
the main body of the report. However, 
for purposes of comparison, the critical 
ration was also computed. When the 
“means of the mean behavior ratings of 
the groups in the two social climates” 
were compared, the behavior of the 
pupils in the democratic climate rated 
higher than that of the pupils in the 
autocratic climate in all but two items. 
However, on only two of the items were 
the differences significant at the One 
Hundred Per Cent Level on the “t” test. 
In four they were significant at the Five 
Per Cent Level, in three at the Twenty 
Per Cent Level, and in the remainder 
below the Twenty Per Cent Level. In 
brief, in only two instances were the 
differences statistically significant. 

A comparison of the means of the 
total behavior ratings by application of 
the critical ration formula showed the 
differences to be statistically significant 
for four additional items, or six in all. 
For nine other items the critical ratio 
ranged between 2.0 and 2.9. In the case 
of the remaining items it fell below 2.0. 


Further analysis showed that the be- 
havior items in which the differences 
either reached or approximated sta- 
tistical significance were, without ex- 
ception, behaviors largely dependent 
upon “inner” impulsion, while those in 
which the differences were not signifi- 
cant were at least as susceptible to 
“outer” as to “inner” impulsion. The in- 
vestigator suspects that this may be the 
crux of the matter. To quote directly: 


“The essential difference between 
democratic and autocratic control is this 
very point. A food autocrat can always 
compel obedience, but the test comes 
when the autocrat is not around. How 
does the individual behave then? Does 
he work because the purpose of work- 
ing is inherent in the job, or does he 
work because the work is inherent in 
the teacher? Does he meet his class 
promptly because to be tardy will bring 
retribution, or does he meet his classes 
promptly because he is convinced that 
he will lose something by being tardy? 

“Perhaps if the behavior items could 
be phrased so that the rater could de- 
tect whether the behavior originated 
‘within’ the pupil or from an outside 
source, a higher degree of significance 
could be obtained. Or perhaps different 
behavior items might get at this matter 
of ‘inner’ volition or ‘outer’ compulsion 
more directly and yield a higher signifi- 
cance.” 

Non-statistical data, in the form of 
verbal reactions from pupils and teach- 
ers alike, showed, as might be expected, 
a marked preference for the democratic 
social climate. 

Adams is commendably modest in 
terminating his report, pointing out that 
the study “leaves much to be desired” 
and was “not broad enough to justify 
conclusions universal in scope.” Never- 
theless, he feels, and rightly so, that the 
problem as such “cannot be emphasized 
too strongly.” 
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CATHEDRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

CHAPMAN COLLEGE. 

FAIRFAX EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 

James A. FosHAY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

JoHN H. FRANCIS POLYTECHNIC EVENING 

HiegH SCHOOL 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN EVENING HIGH 
ScHOOL 





FREMONT EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL 

HOLLYWoop HiGH ScHOOL, Hollywood. 

HUNTINGTON PARK HIGH SCHOOL, Hunt- 
ington Park. 

IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE. 

IMMACULATE HEART HIGH SCHOOL. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL 

DAVID STARR JORDAN HIGH SCHOOL. 

THOMAS STARR KING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, 

Los ANGELES COLLEGE. 

LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL. 

HoRACE MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL, 

MT. CARMEL HIGH SCHOOL. 

Mount SAINT MARY’s COLLEGE, 

NATHANIEL A, NARBONNE JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, Lomita. 

PAGE MILITARY ACADEMY. 

PELLETIER HIGH SCHOOL, 

St. Mary’s ACADEMY. 

SAN PepRO HIGH SCHOOL, San Pedro. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

URBAN ACADEMY. 

VAN Nuys HIGH SCHOOL, Van Nuys. 

WESTLAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

FRANK WIGGINS TRADE EVENING SCHOOL. 


Los Banos: West SIDE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Los Gatos: 
Los Gatos UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
MONTEZUMA MOUNTAIN RANCH SCHOOL. 


Los Molinos: Los MoLInos HIGH SCHOOL. 
Los Olivos: MIDLAND SCHOOL. 


Lower Lake: LOWER LAKE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Loyalton: LOYALTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Madera: MADERA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Manteca: MANTECA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


Maricopa: MARICOPA JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Martinez :ALHAMBRA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Marysville: 


CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION. 
MARYSVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Maxwell: MAXWELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
McArthur: FALL River JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Mendocino: MENDOCINO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Menlo Park: MENLO SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 
Merced: Merced UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Middletown: MIDDLETOWN UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Mill Valley: TAMALPAIS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Miranda: SoutTH ForK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Modesto : 
Mopesto City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
Mopesto EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
HiGH SCHOOL. 
Mopesto HIGH SCHOOL. 
MopEsTo JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Monrovia: MONROVIA-ARCADIA-DUARTE UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Montebello: MONTIBELLO UNIFIED SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, 
Monterey: MoNnTEREY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Moorpark: MoorPARK MEMORIAL UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 
Morgan Hill: Live OAK UNION HiIGH SCHOOL. 
Mountain View: MOUNTAIN VIEW UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Napa: NAPA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
National City: 
CHULA VISTA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Chula 
Vista. 
SWEETWATER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
SoUTHWBST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Nestor. 

















NEEDLES JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 


Needles: 
SCHOOL. 


Nevada City: Nevapa Crtry HIGH SCHOOL. 
Newman: ORESTIMBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Newport Beach: Nmwwport HAarBoR UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
North Sacramento: GRANT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Norwalk: ExceLsior UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oakdale: OAKDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oakland: 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
CASTLEMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
COLLEGE OF THE HoLy NAMES. 
FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
HoLty NAMES CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
McCLYMONDS HIGH SCHOOL, 
MERRITT BUSINESS SCHOOL. 
OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
PRESCOTT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN LEANDRO HIGH SCHOOL, San Leandro. 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oceanside: OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Ojai: 
NORDHOFF UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
OJAI VALLEY SCHOOL, 
THE THACHER SCHOOL. 
VILLANOVA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Ontario: CHAFrrry UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Orland: ORLAND JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Orosi: Orost UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Oroville: OROVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oxnard: OXNARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pacific Grove: Paciric Grove HigH SCHOOL. 
Palo Alto: 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL, 
Miss HARKER’S SCHOOL. 
JORDAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
PALo ALTO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Parlier: PARLIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pasadena: 
CHARLES W. ELIoT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Altadena, 
FLINTRIDGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. 
MAYFIELD SCHOOL OF THE 
JESUS. 


RASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE. 

WESTRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Paso Robles: Paso ROBLES UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 
Patterson: PATTERSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Perris: Perris UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pescadero: PESCADERO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pittsburg: PirrspurG H1iGH SCHOOL. 
Placentia : 


LA JOLLA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
VALENCIA HIGH SCHOOL, 


Pleasanton: AMADOR VALLEY JOINT UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 


Point Arena: POINT ARENA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 


Pomona: Pomona City HIGH ScHOoOoL Dis- 
TRICT. 


Hoty CHILD 


Porterville: PORTERVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Portola: PorToLa JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Princeton: PRINCETON JOINT UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Puente: PUENTE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Quincy: QUINCY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ramona: RAMONA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Raymond: RAYMOND GRANITE UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
Red Bluff: 

ACADEMY OF OuR LADY OF MERCY. 
RED BLUFF UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Redding: SHASTA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Redlands: 
REDLANDS HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS. 


Redondo Beach: 
SCHOOL. 


Redwood City: Smquora UNION HicH SCHOOL. 


REDONDO UNION HIGH 


Reedley: REEDLEY JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Richmond: RICHMOND UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Rio Vista: Rio Vista Joint UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Ripon: RrPpon UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Riverdale: RIVERDALE HiGH SCHOOL. 
Riverside: RIVERSIDE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Roseville: ROSEVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ross: THE KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL. 


Sacramento: 
CALIFORNIA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Kit CARSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
C. K. McCLATCHY SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SACRAMENTO COLLEGE. 
SACRAMENTO EVENING COLLEGE. 
SACRAMENTO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
STANFORD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SuTTER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


St. Helena: St. HELENA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Salinas: 


SALINAS JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
SALINAS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


San Andreas: 
SCHOOL, 


San Anselmo: SAINT ANSELM’s HIGH SCHOOL. 


San Bernardino: SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY 
UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


San Diego: 
BROWN MILITARY ACEDEMY. 


RICHARD HENRY DANA JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


La JoLLA HIGH SCHOOL, La Jolla. 


HorRACE MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


San Dieco HIGH SCHOOL. 

San Dieco STATE COLLEGE. 

SAN DiEGO VOCATIONAL SCHOOL. 
Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


CALAVERAS UNION HIGH 








San Francisco: 
ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA SECONDARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


COGSWELL POLYTECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
GirRLs HicH SCHOOL. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lux COLLEGE. 
MISSION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Notre DAME Des VICTOIRES HIGH SCHOOL. 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL, 
PRESIDIO JUNIOR H1iGH SCHOOL, 
SACRED HEART COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Sr. PauL’s High SCHOOL. 
SAN FRANCISCO CITY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
SAN FRANCISCO CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 
SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
Sanger: SANGER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jacinto: SAN JACINTO HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose: 
BALLARMINE COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 
HERBERT HOOVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN Jose SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN JOSE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHvO.. 
WILLOW GLEN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Juan Capistrano: CAPISTRANO UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 
San Luis Obispo: SAN LuIs OBISPO HIGH 
ScHOOL DISTRICT. 
San Marino: SAN MARINO PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. 
San Mateo: 
San MATeEo District JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
SAN MATEO HIGH SCHOOL, 
San Rafael: SAN RAFAEL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Ana: SANTA ANA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Barbara: 
La CuMBRE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Cruz: 
Hoty Cross GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL. 


SANTA Cruz CiTy SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SANTA Cruz HIGH SCHOOL. 


Santa Maria: SANTA MARIA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Santa Monica: 
RAMSEY MILITARY SCHOOL, 
SANTA Monica CITY COLLEGE. 
SANTA Monica City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SANTA MONICA TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 
Santa Paula: SANTA PAULA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Santa Rosa: 
SANTA Rosa HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA Rosa JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
URSULINE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Ynez: SANTA YNEZ VALLEY UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 
Sebastopol: ANALY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Selma: SELMA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Shandon: SHANDON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Simi: Stm1i VALLEY HieH SCHOOL. 
Sonoma: SONOMA VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Sonora: SonorA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
South Pasadena: SouTH PASADENA-SAN 
MARINO HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


South San Francisco: SouTH SAN FRANG6ISCO 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. 





Stockton: 
ADULT DIVISION, STOCKTON SCHOOLS. 
EpIsON HIGH SCHOOL. 
SCHNEIDER VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
STOCKTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
STOCKTON JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Strathmore: STRATHMORE 
SCHOOL, 

Sunnyvale: FREMONT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Susanville: LAss—EN UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Sutter: 


maa NICOLAUS HIGH SCHOOL, East Nico- 
aus. 


SUTTER UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

Sutter Creek: SuTTER CREEK UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 

Taft: Tarr UNION HiGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 

Tehachapi: TEHACHAPI VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Templeton: TBMPLETON UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

Tomales: TOMALES JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 

Tracy: Tracy UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

Tranquillity: TRANQUILLITY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Trona: TRONA HIGH SCHOOL, 

Tulare: TULARE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Tuolumne: SUMMERVILLE UNION 
SCHOOL. 

Turlock: TURLOCK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Tustin: Tustin UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Ukiah: 


POTTER VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL, Potter 
Valley. 


UKIAH UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Upland: BrEvuLAH COLLEGE. 


Upper Lake: Upper LAKE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Vallejo: 
FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
VALLEJO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


VALLEJO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 


Ventura: 
VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
VENTURA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Victorville: VicToR VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Visalia: VISALIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Vista: Vista JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Walnut Creek: GLEN TAYLOR SCHOOL, “ 
Wasco: Wasco UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Watsonville: 

St. FRANCIS SCHOOL. 

WATSONVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Weaverville: Triniry County HicH SCHOOL. 
Westwood: WerstTwoop JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Whittier: 

WHITTIER COLLEGE. 

WHITTIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Williams: WILLIAMS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Willits: 

LAYTONVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, Laytonville. 

WILLITS UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL. 
Willows : GLENN CouNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


UNION HIGH 


HIGH 


Winters: WINTERS JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Woodlake: WoopLAKE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Woodland: WoopLAND HiGH SCHOOL. 
Yuba City: Yusa City UNIon HigH SCHOOL. 

















GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The teachers of any school having an Institutional Membership in the California Society of 
Secondary Education are eligible to join together in a group subscription to the CALIFORNIA 
JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. The only requirement is that one-third of the faculty mem- 
bers must receive the JouRNAL, either as members of the Society or as participants in the group 
plan. Each teacher receiving the JouRNAL through the group plan pays only $1 for the eight 
issues regularly published during the year. Group susbcriptions can be started at any time. 


Alameda: ALAMEDA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Arcata: ARCATA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Avenal: AVENAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Azusa: CiTrRUs UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND JUN- 
10R COLLEGE. 
Bakersfield : 
BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 
East BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 
Colton: CoLTIN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Colusa: CoLUSA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Delano: DgeLANo JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
El Monte: EL Monte UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fresno: FRESNO STATE COLLEGE. 
Gilroy: GILRoy UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Gonzales: GONZALES UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hemet: HEMET SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Hollister: SAN BENITO CoUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Kernville: KERNVILLE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lancaster: ANTELOPE VALLEY JOINT UNION 
HiGcH SCHOOL. 
Lemoore: LEMOORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lindsay: LINDSAY SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Los Angeles: ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Los Gatos: Los Gatos UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Madera: MADERA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Martinez: ALHAMBRA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
McFarland: McFARLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
Modesto: Moprsto JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Monrovia: MONROVIA-ARCADIA-DUARTE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
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& ZEUS COMPANY 


Printers specializing in the 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Napa: NAPA JUNIOR COLLEGE AND JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oakland: 
FREMONT SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ojai: OyaI VALLEY SCHOOL, 
Pacific Grove: Paciric Grove HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pasadena: WooDROW WILSON JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Red Bluff: Rep BLurr UNION HieH SCHOOL. 
Redding: SHASTA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Redwood City: Sequoia UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Reedley: ReepLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Francisco: 
GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL. 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose: ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Leandro: SAN LEANDRO HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Paula: SANTA PAULA HIGH SCHOOL. 
South Pasadena: SoUTH PASADENA-SAN Ma- 
RINO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Stockton: SCHNEIDER VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
Susanville: LASSEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Trona: TRONA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tulare: TULARE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Turlock: TuRLocK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Westwood: WestTwoop JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Willows: GLENN CouNTY HIGH SCHOOL. 











Diagnostic & Remedial Teaching 
in Secondary Schools 


By GLENN M. BLAIR 


Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Illinois 


This is the first book on diagnostic and remedial methods to be written 
specifically for workers in the secondary-school field. It offers concrete, 
practical procedures for dealing with pupils who have difficulties in 
reading, arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, and English usage, and for 
carrying out remedial programs. All material and methods presented 
are the result of the author’s seven years of experience in teaching 
courses in remedial methods for secondary-school teachers, and of his 
extensive clinical study of pupils with special difficulties who have been 
brought to the educational clinic at the University of Illinois. Pudb- 
lished February 26. $3.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY » 60 Fifth Ave. * N.Y. 11 











UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


OSUMMER SESSION 


BERKELEY LOS ANGELES SANTA BARBARA 
Campus Campus College 
First Session— First Session— Summer Session— 
Six Weeks: Six Weeks: Six Weeks: 

June 24 to August 2 June 24 to August 2 June 24 to August 2 
Second Session— Second Session— Post Session— 
Six Weeks: Six Weeks: Three Weeks: 
August 5 to September 13 August 5 to September 13 August 5 to 23 


Enrichment of knowledge—and fresh inspiration for tasks 
ahead—can be gained from the wide variety of courses and 
conferences in diversified fields available to educators and 
others in the sessions this summer on these campuses. All phases 
of teacher education will be stressed. For Bulletins, address: 
Director of Summer Sessions, Berkeley 4, or 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles 24, or Santa Barbara College, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 
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CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
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Grace V. Birp 
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Harotp B. Brooks 





Ropert R. Hartzewt 
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Union High School, Redwood City. 
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Senior High School, San Diego. 

J. Warren Ayer, Monrovia. 

. Grorce J. Bapura, Principal, Fortuna Union 
High School, Fortuna. 

Grace V. Biro, Director, Bakersfield Junior 
College, Bakersfield. 

Jesse A. Bonn, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Los An- 
geles. 

Haron B. Brooks, Principal, George Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Long Beach. 

A. J. CLoup, President, San Francisco 
Junior College, San Francisco. 

Ausrey A. Douctass, Superintendent of 
Schools, Modesto. 

Hrram W. Epwarps, Director, Office of 
Relations with Schools, University of 
California. 

Frep W. Ettis, Principal, Stockton High 
School. 

L. P. Farris, Principal, Oakland High 
School, Oakland. 

Frank N. Freeman, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. ° 

Joun W. Harseson, Principal, Pasadena 
Junior College, Pasadena. 





Rosert R. Harrze.1, District Superintend- 
ent, Red Bluff Union High School, Red 
Bluff. 


Watter R. Hepner, President, San Diego 
State College, San Diego. 


Grorce C. Jensen, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Sacramento. 


H. B. McDanret, Chief, Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. 


Harry M. McPuerson, District Superin- 
tendent, Napa Union High School Dis- 
trict, Napa. 

WiriramM R. Ope Lt, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland. 


J. R. Overturr, Superintendent of Schools, 
Sacramento. 


Corne.tius H. Siemens, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


HerMaN A. Sprnpt, Manager of the Bureau 
of Guidance and Placement, University of 
California at Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

Frank W. Tuomas, President, State Col- 
lege, Fresno. 

Grorce C. THompson, Principal Emeritus, 
Alameda High School, Alameda. 


C. C. TrrttrncHam, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Los Angeles. 


Fiaup C. Wooron, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 
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State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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WAR and PEACE 

















This is one of the 17 dramatic, illustrated TIME CHARTS in 


THE LADDER UF HISTORY 


By Upton Close and Merle Burke 


A NEW WORLD HISTORY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


in which a marked advance in the organization of materials brings the study 
of world history nearer the realization of its objective than ever before— 
as a guide to the application of the lessons of history to critical present and 
future world problems. Part One is a study by chronological event; Part 
Two is a theme-by-theme presentation of the basic topics in our develop- 
ment, showing the background of modern problems. 


786 text pages 
Illustrated by 


_Price $3.08 


(list price, subject to 


GerorcE M. RicHarps $ usual school discount) 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Atlanta * San Francisco 




















